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meeting of the Association in May? 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association 
is availing itself of the columns of The 
Christian Register to answer questions 
about its policies and activities. Such 
questions should be addressed to Charles 
R. Joy, Director of the Division of Public 
Relations, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


Is it not true that voting life 
the 


members dominate annual 


Before 1925 life-membership in the 
Association carried with it the voting 
privilege. Since 1925, no voting life- 
memberships have been created. 

The question indicates that some 
people believe that the life-members do 
dominate the annual meeting. This is 


not true. The number of life-members 
is rapidly decreasing. Here are the 
figures :— 

TO2 Diane teeta 2184 

IBID a Goa ce aes oon 1830 

IRB UN ay arora Selcrrs 1275 


Moreover, comparatively few of the 
life-members actually vote. The num- 
ber of ministers, lay delegates, and life- 
members, voting at recent annual 
meetings, is reported by the Creden- 
tials Committees as follows: 


1933 1934 1935 


IMUNIStETS tee: iss YS 
Lay delegates ..... 460 442 519 
Life-members ..... Wal alles Tks 
Societies represented 287 287 255 


The organizational change instituted 
in 1923 by a change in the by-laws was 
undoubtedly a wise one, and it is 
working out exactly as anticipated. 
The annual meeting has already become 
a fairly representative, democratic, 
delegate body. This year, at the annual 
meeting more than two-thirds of our 
active churches were represented, more 
than one-half of their ministers, and 
for every life member present there 
were three church delegates. It wiil 
not be long before voting life-members 
have almost disappeared. 
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In a Changing World 


Active Minds Cannot Afford to Miss These: 


“Social Security,’? by Abraham Epstein, executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association for Social Security. 


“The Security of the Investor,’’ by former Judge John J. Burns, General 
Counsel of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 


‘“Meditation for Liberals,” by Hornell Hart, professor of social ethics, Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. 


“Sweden and the Cooperative Movement,”’ by Dale DeWitt, minister of 
the Unitarian Church, Hollis, N. Y. 


‘“‘The Oxford Group Movement,”’ by Albert C. Dieffenbach, religious editor 
of The Boston Transcript, and minister of the Unitarian Society, Newton 
Centre, Mass. 


‘‘Academic Freedom,”’ by Granville Hicks, former professor at the Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic Institute. 


“The Madison Plan,’”’ by W. Rupert Holloway, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Madison, Wis., and by Albert Croft of the Municipal 
University of Wichita, Kans. 


Religious Education Series 


‘‘Teaching through Dramatics,’’ by Mary Lawrance, instructor in religious 
education, Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry. 

“The Personal Enrichment of the Teacher,’’ by Frederick M. Eliot, 
minister of Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

“Young People and the Church,’’ by Edward H. Bonsall, Jr., of the 
Pennsylvania State Council of Christian Education. 

‘‘How to Use the Bible,’’ by Theodore G. Soares, minister of the Neighbor- 
hood Church, Pasadena, Calif. 

“‘Handwork—Its Use and Abuse,” by Margaret Odell, director of religious 
education, Unitarian Church, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 

‘Discussion as a Theory and Method in Religious Education,”’ by Har- 


rison Elliott, professor of religious education and psychology, Union 
Theologica] Seminary. 


“‘Education for the Christian Social Order,’”’ by Waitstill H. Sharp, minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Church, Meadville, Pa. 


“Worship,’’ by Marie Cole Powell, associate professor of elementary religious 
education, Boston University. 


In order to make new friends, The 
Register offers a trial subscription of 


Five months for $1.00 


oC the blank on the back page of this issue of The 
Register today, pin a dollar bill to it, and mail it to 
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Teaching That Touches Life 


Adelaide Case 


YOUNG father, the son of a clergyman, was 
taking me for a drive on Sunday afternoon. 
“That,” he said, pointing to the new com- 
munity clubhouse which had just been built, 

fills the need for us and our families that the church 


| used to fill in the days when people went to church.” 


“Religion seems to stir up very little interest on 
”’ reported another friend who had just 
visited an Eastern college. ‘‘The students are pretty 
well divided into three groups—the readers, the 
The real vitality is in 
the radical group.” 

Such instances could, of course, be multiplied 
many times over. They remind us of the trend away 
from religion which is one of the marked character- 


istics of this period in history. To the question, 


What has religion to do with life today? many of our 
contemporaries, young and old, are giving us a clear- 
eut answer. Nothing whatever, is their reply. With few 
exceptions they do not attack religion, they simply 
ignore it. 

Others who are giving the same answer are, curi- 
ously enough, within the Christian Church itself. 
To the question, What has religion to do with life to- 
day? their answer too is Nothing, but they would go on 
to qualify their answer and say, “Nothing directly 
and definitely, but much indirectly and personally.” 
They remind us of the timelessness of true religion, 
but they give the impression that the Christian re- 
ligion is primarily concerned with the life of yesterday 
as recorded in the Bible and culminating in the life 
and teachings of Jesus. Religion, they tell us, must 
center itself upon the general truths of the spiritual 
life, the being of God, the supremacy of conscience, 
the leadership of Jesus. That these have application 
to the problems of today they would willingly admit, 
but they hold that the application is a matter of in- 
dividual concern, and is not the purpose of religion it- 


-gelf. The purpose of religion, they would say, is to 


teach the Bible and spiritual truth. Their application 
is social service, ethics, civics; not religion. Moreover, 
religion does not give direction to any one of these 
“secular” activities except in so far as the personal 
motives of the individuals taking part in them have 
been purified and ennobled through their own religious 


experience. 


Thus Christianity has been divorced from life 
both by its opponents and its adherents. This would 
be an unhappy state indeed were it not for a group 
representing another strain in our religious heritage, 


a group which has insisted in season and out of season 


that religion has a direct bearing upon the problems of 
Here are the great prophets of Israel 


and leaders and martyrs from the earliest days to the 
present time. They tell us that the heart of the 
Christian message is in its belief in radically trans- 
formed relationships, in its insistence on human 
brotherhood. They declare that only in relation to 
this fundamental teaching can the nature of God and 
the character of the spiritual life be understood. 
One of them has put it this way: “Our religion is in 
trouble, deep trouble, because it is implicated in our 
decaying economic order. But our religion contains, 
and always has contained, the principle of love or 
social justice which, if it should be followed, would 
produce a radical social and economic transformation. 
The future of Christianity depends altogether upon 
the use that it makes of this radical principle.” 
Religious teaching that touches life, as I see it, 
is religious teaching that believes that Christianity has 
something definite to say for our life today. Such a 
conviction could give the progressive movement in 
religious education some real reason for being. There 
is far too much pseudo-progressivism in our religious 
teaching, especially among liberal groups. The Bible 
is “made interesting’ by trivial connections with 
present-day life; current sporting events are used as the 
starting point for a study of “athletes of the Bible’; 
pretty songs about the falling leaves are sung in the 
autumn and equally harmless ditties about the birds 
and the flowers in the spring; quarreling and swearing 
and drinking are censored with appropriate ‘‘discussion 
outlines’ and Biblical references; and world friendship 
is enthusiastically advocated but completely identified 
with the cause of Christian missions. And this is said 
to be “‘the life-situation approach” and “the experi- 
ence-centered curriculum’’! The results of it are un- 
qualifiedly bad. It leads either to smug complacency, 
to a bewildered paralysis, or to active disaffection. 
What then are the marks of Christian teaching 
which is in touch with life? It has at least these three 
characteristics, and has them in all the grades, from 
the kindergarten up to the adult classes. 1. It faces 
the ugly facts of our common life and judges them. 
2. It encourages experiments in Christian brother- 
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hood and participation in causes for social justice.. 


3. It studies our religious heritage as a great pano- 
rama of human experience where the will of God has 
been seeking to express itself. 

1. Truth-seeking has always been essential to the 
religious attitude. Naturally the sons of God long to 
see human life with his impartial eyes and thus share 
in the divine vision. Today such a search for truth 
becomes a high adventure because the facts of human 
existence are so often hidden by propaganda and by 
the unconscious deceit that springs from fear and 
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ereed. “There is only one heroism,” says Romain 
Rolland, “and that is to see the world as it is and to 
love it.” 

Children can take part in the search for truth. 
They can study their own communities, their schools, 
their neighborhoods, asking such questions as these: 
What is helping the common good here? What is 
hindering it? Is everybody having a fair chance? 
If not, why not?) Who are in control and why, and 
how are they exercising their authority? Are people 
joining together in societies to help each other and to 
stand together? The church can make sure that its 
young people have access to the unpalatable facts of 
our social life that other agencies—the schools, the 
radio, and the movies—do not furnish them. Hard 
facts, such as these: three-quarters of our city families 
do not have enough food to eat; two-thirds of the 
families in the country do not have adequate and de- 
cent homes; a half of our population has no medical 
care at all; about a fifth of the workers of our coun- 
try are out of a job; the cost of the World War to 
the United States was fifty-five billion dollars and is 
still mounting. A church school cannot evade the task 
of showing its pupils that our country is rich and our 
people are poor. 

When children become socially awake and ethi- 
eally critical of the life about them, let their parents 
beware! ‘‘We don’t think our fathers and mothers are 
Christian,’ said the young leader of a church society 
just the other day. Her society had been uncovering 
community conditions and raising embarrassing ques- 
tions. 

2. Perhaps there has never been a time when it 
was so possible for children and young people to take 
part in social movements for human betterment. The 
conflict is on, and they can join the forces of right- 
eousness. (Practical ways in which this has been 
worked out in various young people’s groups are de- 
scribed in the new book, “Christian Youth in Action,” 
by Frank Herriott. Some suggestions for a group in a 
rural community can be found in the account of their 
work by Burdick and Gifford in “Improving Our 
Neighborhood.’”’?) Among the many activities to 
consider are these: making friendly contacts with 
other racial and economic groups; taking part in one 


’ 


of the movements for better housing, for consumers 


cooperation, for civic reform, for labor legislation; ti | 


against cancer and tuberculosis; joining in peace jf} 
parades and mass demonstrations; helping Jewish jf] 


refugees, supporting independent efforts such as i 


Howard Kester’s share-croppers’ union, or one of the 
many organizations for world peace, for civil liberties, 
for justice to the Negroes. The educational and re- 
ligious possibilities of experiments in Christian broth- ]] 
erhood along these lines are far-reaching. They can 
reveal God to us as we share in his activities. Our 
religious schools will continue to relieve suffering, 
but they will go farther than mere humanitarianism 
by helping to do away with the evils they seek to miti- 
gate, taking part where they can in the creation of a 
more just society. 

3. From the point of view which I am trying to” 
describe, the Bible is not used as a collection of texts 
or type-stories to teach moral virtues. It is primarily | 
a human document of the most poignant sort in 
which the ideal of mishpat or social justice becomes re- 
fined and extended and identified with the will of 
God, who is seeking and struggling to realize himself 
and to live in the life of men. To understand this long 
experience as it is recorded in the Bible is one of the 
major purposes of religion. It takes time.’ It cannot 
be done in the piecemeal, casual manner of much of our 
modern teaching. Thorough study is worth time and 
effort because of the light such a study could give us 
for our world today. If we were really to understand 
the Bible and the moral dynamic it offers us, we would 
not need our carefully worked out “applications” — 
its relevance would be inescapable. Such a study 
would be dangerous to the complacency of the church, 
but it would give our religious teaching the perspective 
and substance it so sadly needs. 

These then are some of the lines along which 
religious education must work if it is to have vitality. 
This is teaching that touches life. If we religious 
workers are faithful to our task we can look forward to 
a not-too-far distant future when the general attitude 
toward religion will be greatly changed. There will 
then be people, no doubt, who fear and dread the 
Christian religion, but the terrible indifference which 
we now face will have disappeared. 


The Churches Forward Birth Control 


Mabel Travis Wood 


y; read in a local paper news which ten years 
5 Ze ago would have been received with profound 
G shock. “A birth-control clinic having ec- 
clesiastical sanction will be established in Grace 
Community Center, a part of Grace Church,” the 
announcement read. ‘The clinic will bring into the 
open a social problem of growing significance. Its 
services will be available to women without sufficient 
income to pay for private medical advice. Funds will 
be supplied by a wealthy Denver woman, a contributor 
to various charities. The clinic has the complete 
approval of the pastor.” 

Two other church birth-control centers, located 
in settlement houses connected with New York City 


SQIAST spring residents of Denver, Colorado, 
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churches, appear in the clinic directory of the American 
Birth Control League, which is the national organiza- 
tion for clinic extension. Recently one of these cen- 
ters, completing its fourth year, announced that in- 
formation had been given to 624 families, in sixty- 
three percent of which the father was unemployed. 
Public opinion on the subject of birth control has 
made tremendous forward strides in the last few years, 
and the courage of religious leaders has immeasurably ~ 
aided this advance. The names of prominent clergy- 
men appear on the committees of the twenty-one State 
Leagues now affiliated with the American League. * 


“The American Birth Control League’s Address is 515 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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| From all parts of the country the League has received 
| this year letters from ministers who express deep in- 
j terest in advancing the cause of birth control in their 
} communities. 

A pastor in a New England village wrote: “I am 
trying to present to the people of my church and com- 
munity various organizations and movements that 

are attempting to objectify in their programs some of 
| the social ideals that Jesus taught us. I would appre- 
| ciate any free literature that you may send me.” 

A California pastor, who has been trained in 
sociology and makes social service a definite part of 
his ministry, asked for the addresses of clinics and 
physicians to whom he could refer married couples. 
“This town has more than its share of poor people,” 

he wrote. ‘Babies are coming so frequently in some 
| of these marriages that it is working a tremendous 
hardship on parents and local charity organizations.” 
| The rapid progress of the birth-control movement 
'is reflected in the number of clinics under medical 
direction, which have increased from only twenty- 
eight six years ago to 230 at present. Even more 
significant is the community cooperation that has 


-made possible these centers, a practical application ' 


of the spirit of modern morality. 

The depression has hastened action. During the 
bleak years since 1929, Americans have been awaken- 
Ing rapidly to the wastefulness and cruelty of keeping 
reliable birth-control knowledge from the poor, who 

need it most. Studies made by authorities in several 
cities have shown that the birth rates among families 
on relief are from forty-eight to sixty percent higher 
than those among similar families who are selt-support- 
ing. Each year there have been born to mothers on 
relief in the United States almost a quarter of a mil- 
lion babies, doomed to start life on the dole of public 
charity. 

“To carry on relief for more than three million 
families and to fail to permit them sanely to control 
their reproduction in the light of their present circum- 
stances, is both bad business and bad social states- 
manship,” declares Professor James H. S. Bossard of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

America’s alarmingly high maternal death rate 
is another factor that has turned public attention to 
the need for birth control. Many deaths of mothers 
have resulted from conditions such as heart trouble, 
diabetes, and tuberculosis, which were aggravated 
by pregnancy. Every year in the United States at 
least one million desperate women resort to abortion 
because they have not had knowledge of reliable birth 
control. Abortion has always been associated with 
immorality. Surveys made by the United States 
Children’s Bureau and the New York Academy of 
-Medicine show, however, that the majority of abor- 
tions are performed upon married women having three 
or more children. Thus families are left motherless by 
the ghastly toll in women’s lives that abortion takes. 

Child spacing for the best health of mother and 
child is another indication for birth control. Eminent 
gynecologists agree that there should be an interval 

of at least two years, preferably three, between 
child-births, so that the mother has time to recover 
her strength. 

When the Committee on Marriage and the Home 


of the Federal Council of Churches in 1931 issued a 
statement favoring birth control, the movement was 
advanced by many years. “A majority of the commit- 
tee holds,” this statement concluded, ‘‘that the care- 
ful and restrained use of contraceptives by married 
people is valid and moral. They take this position 
because they believe that it is important to provide 
for the proper spacing of children, the control of the 
size of the family, and the protection of mothers and 
children; and because intercourse between the mates, 
when an expression of their spiritual union and af- 
fection, is right in itself. They are of the opinion that 
abstinence within marriage, except for the few, can- 
not be relied upon to meet these problems, and under 
ordinary conditions is not desirable in itself.” 

One of the religious bodies earliest to endorse birth 
control was the American Unitarian Association, which 
adopted the following resolution in 1930: 


Whereas, It is becoming increasingly clear that, in 
the interest of social betterment, racial progress and a 
more wholesome family life, parenthood should be 
undertaken with due regard for the mother’s health and 
the children’s welfare, both physical and moral, be it 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association 
recommends to its constituent churches and members 
an earnest consideration of the fundamental social, 
economic and eugenic importance of birth control, to 
the end that they may support all reasonable efforts in 
their communities for the promotion of the birth-control 
movement. 


Among the other national church groups which 
have endorsed the use of contraceptives in the marital 
relation are the Universalist General Convention, the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, the General 
Council of Congregational and Christian Churches, 
and the House of Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 
~The Roman Catholic Church recently has re- 
versed its position and has endorsed birth control in 
principle. It differs, however, as to the method to be 
employed, advocating only the ‘‘natural” or “rhythm” 
method, which is based on the determination of periods 
of sterility and fertility in the monthly cycle. Calen- 
dar wheels, charts and other devices for calculating 
the “safe period” are sold and advertised openly. 
Many of them appear in books bearing the imprimatur 
of the priesthood. Unfortunately, there is insuf- 
ficient scientific evidence to prove that the “rhythm” 
method is applicable to all women. And certainly 
this method is useless for those who most need birth 
control—the illiterate woman and the woman who 
cannot depend on the cooperation of her husband. 

It is estimated that almost four hundred firms are 
manufacturing contraceptives. Many of these prod- 
ucts are worthless, harmful, or both. Yet they can be 
purchased at drug stores as “feminine hygiene’”’ sup- 
plies, and canvassers sell some of them from door to 
door at exorbitant prices. 

The method of contraception that has been proved 
dependable and harmless cannot be bought in drug 
stores or learned from printed directions. It depends 
on examination and individual prescription by a 
qualified physician. This is the method taught in the 
accredited clinics. A number of so-called ‘“‘clinies’’ 
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have been opened by commercial interests as a sales 
outlet. To protect the public against such enterprises, 
the medical board of the American Birth Control 
League issues a certificate which may be displayed in 
the reception room of bona-fide clinics provided they 
maintain the League’s minimum standards. 

Since 1929, no reputable group disseminating 
scientific birth-control information has come into 
conflict with the law. However, the Federal postal 
law, which is intended to prohibit the sending of 
contraceptive information or supplies by “mail or 
common carrier” acts as a psychological barrier. 
Margaret Sanger, who since 1928 has devoted her 
efforts to the work of the National Committee on 
Federal Legislation for Birth Control, will resume her 
fight to change the law after she returns from India 
next spring. 

In twenty-four states there is no mention of 
birth control on the statutes. Three states have more 
or less prohibitory laws, but these are loosely inter- 
preted as the tide of popular conviction gathers 
momentum. Connecticut has the most drastic law, 
forbidding “‘the use of contraceptives.” Yet a clinic 
is now functioning in Hartford and has had consid- 
erable newspaper publicity. 

The birth-control movement has passed through 
its pioneer, crusading stage. Now its task is to speed 


the urgent work of organizing service for families 
caught in the pressure of the times, whose health and jf 
security depend on their knowledge of scientific con- 
traception. Though in the number of birth-control 
clinics in proportion to population the United States 
now stands ahead of any other nation, there should be 


as many clinics in each state as there are now in the |}fp 


whole country. 

Birth control does not mean, as some still er- 
roneously think, the limiting of the family to one or 
two children, nor does it advocate childless homes. 
‘Parenthood is a noble trust, a proud commission, an 
honorable assignment, when children are born of a | 
heritage of health and with adequate financial se- |} 
curity,”’ one birth-control clinic states in an announce- 
ment of its purpose. 

The positive aspects of birth control in building 


happier homes must be emphasized. Workers in the |i} 
clinics can tell heartening stories of broken marriages }}}i 


mended, of mothers no longer tired and worried and | 


nagging, of despairing fathers given new confidence to |}f 
face the world and win out—all because birth-control }}}} 
knowledge has been made available to these families. |]} 


Most encouraging of all are the clinics’ reports of | 
planned parenthood, of babies brought into the world | 
because their parents were eager to have them and | 
were ready to give them a fair chance in life. 


Leaders of the First Church in Roxbury 


Jenny Breedveld 


“Life says: ‘Upward and onward! 

Refuse if you like, but if you refuse, you die!’”’ 
WHOLE life creed, the summary of what 
he had learned in forty years in the ministry! 

This was a fitting and beautiful farewell 

“| message for the minister whose eighteen 

years of leadership had meant the difference between 

life and death to the famous First Church of Roxbury. 

Rev. Miles Hanson stood framed in the lovely, 
simple dignity of the historic pulpit of John Eliot, 
Sunday, October 27, and spoke from his heart his last 
words of love and pride in the congregation he had 
done so much to sustain and build. Answering affec- 
tion was in every face in the assembly before him, and 
warm were the handclasps and good wishes spoken as 
his congregation filed past him in the vestibule after 
the service. : 

Mr. Hanson left the next day for Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, and the First Church of Roxbury, that quiet, 
gray building sitting so serenely atop a grassy knoll 
in Eliot Square, gazes across the centuries on one more 
mile of history. 

When Mr. Hanson came to Roxbury from El] Paso, 
Texas, in 1917, the First Church had reached a rather 
low ebb in its fortunes. The disintegration of the 
congregation which had for almost three hundred years 
been the epitome of the upstanding vigor and high 
principle of New England life, seemed almost in sight. 

“What will we do about that?” asked Mr. Hanson. 
“Why, we'll just build a new congregation right on the 
solid foundations of the old, and go upward and on- 
ward from there!’’ 

What a quiet smile must have been on the faces 
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of John Eliot, Thomas Weld and all that company of if] 
good men and true who built this First Church of 
Roxbury, as they looked down from above. ‘“‘Hereisa | 
man!’ they must have said. ‘‘Here is a leader worthy | 
to walk in our footsteps!’ 

Or perhaps they didn’t look down from above. | 
They may have been at that very moment walking |} 
the storied ground, as they do at all times today. 


For, yes, of course there are ghosts, and the mo- |} 
ment the Imaginative Person enters the doors of the jf 


First Church, he feels himself surrounded by those who 


-fashioned that staunch and free tradition which was |}}} 
so much later to pass into the hands of Mr. Hanson. |} 


There is, first of all, John Eliot himself, the |} 


apostle to the Indians, who was the first teacher of | ! 


the congregation and who later became its third min- | 
ter. Who can look at John Eliot’s chair, enshrined on |} 
the pulpit below the altar, and not see the kindly old |} 


apostle with his earnest eyes looking benignly over the |]}} 


place where he spent his years trying to bring the | 
light of the Puritan gospel to the savage, recalcitrant |} 
hearts of the Indians camped round about? In this |] 
chair, without doubt, he spent many hours bent over || 
his monumental work of translating the Bible into the |} 
Algonquin dialect, and also over his part in the mak- |}}. 
ing of the Bay Psalm Book, the first religious ritual |} 
ever made in the New World. is 
The Imaginative Person will see John Eliot smiling |} 
because, through the staid lines of the historical ac- |] 
counts of this man and his work, there creeps a picture ||} 
of a person much more sympathetic and human in |} 
feeling than most of the other men of that graven- 
faced group of pioneers. Eliot was a man of utterly 
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unselfish devotion, simple tastes, and unlimited gen- 
erosity. A story which is told of him will serve to 
fill in the lines of his portrait. 

One tells, relative to his complete unworldliness 
in money matters, of how he went one day to receive 
his salary from one of the elders of the church. This 
man, knowing the teacher well, thought to save him 
(and incidentally his family) from the consequences 
of his virtue. So John Eliot’s salary was delivered to 
joim all in silver pieces done up ina huge handkerchief, 
tied tightly into intricate knots, so securely that it 
would have taken a veritable Samson to loosen them. 
| John Eliot accepted the handkerchief without 
jcomment, and stuffed it into the pockets of his ca- 
pacious breeches. On his way home, he stopped in to 
see a poor woman, who was ill. He pulled out his 
handkerchief, wishing to present her with a silver coin. 
He tugged and tugged, but it was impossible to loosen 
the knots. So, with a simple gesture, he presented 
the handkerchief and its contents to the woman, say- 
ing: “Take it, Mary. It is plain that the Lord meant 
thee to have it all.” 

Of a very different mold was Rev. Thomas Weld, 
first minister of the church. The Imaginative Person, 
looking upward toward the altar, will see there a figure 
with arm upraised in violent exhortation, gray eyes of 
icy fire looking out of a face as uncompromising as a 
steel dreadnaught. The first preacher was the per- 
sonification of the accepted picture of the stern Puri- 
tan. 

The commemorative tablet to him which is on 
the pulpit wall tells an interesting story, indeed. 
Expelled from his congregation in England for non- 
conformity by the fanatical Archbishop Laud, he 
came to this country in 1632. He ruled his little 
lock with a hand of iron, and knew not the meaning 
of any relenting toward any person who infringed 
ever so slightly the rigid religious code of the Puritans. 

He seems to have been a highly capable man, of 
seen vision and untiring energy. He and John Eliot 
,0th took part in the trial of Anne Hutchinson, and it 
vas into the custody of his son that she was given 
yefore being banished and driven from the colony. 
de, too, had a large part in the making of the Bay 
-salm Book. He lived to see the little community 
vhich he had helped to found well on its way to in- 
reasing prosperity before he was sent, “unwillingly 
villing,” as it says in the tablet, back to England by 
rders from the mother country. He assisted in the 
leposition and impeachment of Archbishop Laud, and 
ater became chaplain to Cromwell. 

Such were the men who, with a group of faithful 
Iders and their families, helped to build on this same 
ite the little log cabin which was the ancestor of the 
resent building in Eliot Square. 

Their ghosts are surrounded by those of the little 
roup of ‘“God-fearing’”’ parishioners of their day. 
n their broad-brimmed hats and white kerchiefs, they 
ustle decorously about the building which became 
1e center of their existence. 

In those days, the First Church of Roxbury prac- 
cally was Roxbury. All activities centered in it 
ad radiated from it. Unless you were a member you 
uld not vote. You dared not build your house more 
1an a mile from the church, in order that it should not 


be inaccessible. And woe be to you if weather or fire 
kept you from the meetinghouse at the times appointed! 

There have been four meetinghouses since then, 
the one which now stands on the spot having been 
erected in 1804. And throughout the succeeding 
years, the church continued to be the center and 
presiding influence of the community. 

It saw the exciting times of the American Revo- 
lution come and go, and it knew the faces of the great 
men of those times. The first companies of minute 
men camped on its grounds and marched down Rox- 
bury Street on their way to Lexington and Concord. 
Robert Williams, teacher of the Roxbury Latin 
School (which had been founded soon after the church 
itself), was literally carried away. 

What a dramatic picture it is for the Imaginative 
Person to see the schoolmaster, standing there watch- 
ing the high-hearted colonials go marching on their 
way, suddenly turn to his pupils and, with a shout, 
send them skittering to their homes! Then the school- 
master turns silently, and, with a mighty stride and a 
forward-gazing face, goes to join the marching men, 
never to see his schoolroom again. 

The plaque which commemorates the minister of 
those times, Amos Adams, is worth quoting in full: 


Scholar, patriot, Man of God. 

Led his flock through stormy days preceding the Revo- 
lution. 

Reproved, rebuked, exhorted, with ail long suffering and 
doctrine. 

Death came from exposure, in preaching to the Army in 
front of the Church. 

Born 1728, ordained 1754, died 1775. 


The parsonage of the First Church, now known as 
the Dillaway House, just across Roxbury Street, is also 
of historic significance. 

Owned in those times by Charles Dillaway, deacon 
of the church and prominent man of affairs, it was 
loaned by him to be used as the headquarters of 
General William Heath, of the Colonial Army, who 
was also treasurer of the church. Here Washington 
spent the night and watched the maneuvers of the 
British Army marching across the plains to the north. 

Joseph Warren, father of General Joseph Warren, 
considered by some the most able of the Revolutionary 
generals, who was killed at Bunker Hill before he had 
a chance to fulfill the promise of a great career, was 
also at one time treasurer of the First Church. 

Still later, the Dillaway House was the back- 
ground of an interesting incident when, after Japan 
was opened to commerce in 1857, the Japanese sent 
four of their clever young men to be educated in the 
knowledge and customs of the Occident. The young 
Japanese made their headquarters in the Dillaway 
House while they were being instructed by the Dilla- 
way of that day. 

Other names familiar in the history of Roxbury, 
which were also associated with the First Church, in- 
clude those of Thomas Dudley, twice Governor of 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, and Edward Ruggles, 
who was deacon of the church. 

Such was the proud tradition which Mr. Hanson 
took up and carried on so worthily, and such is the 
trust he leaves to the next leader. 

Upward and onward! Who will carry the torch? 
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TAXING CHURCH PROPERTY 


HE fact that Henry George missed election to the 
Hall of Fame recently by a very small margin 
is a sign of the renewed interest in the question 

of taxation. Henry George received more than one- 
half of the votes cast by a group of 100 representa- 
tive men and women in widely scattered states of 
the Union. Even business men are beginning to won- 
der whether they do not prefer a single-tax to the 
countless minor and major taxes which are now being 
liberally bestowed upon them. 

Almost coincident with this mark of growing re- 
spect for Henry George, the New York City tax 
assessors served notice on the New York churches 
and synagogues that they expect to collect taxes 
from them this year, the sting of which they hope to 
extract by calling them assessments. The Cathoic 
diocese alone is reported as possessing twenty million 
dollars’ worth of property in the city. 

This assessment naturally met with stiff opposi- 
tion from most of these churches, which promise to 
test the constitutionality of the assessment in the 
court. The Unitarian Church has, in general, been 
favorable to taxation of church property, believing 
that churches should ask no favor of the state, trusting 
that so powerful a force as religion should be vital 
enough to bear the same burdens as are carried by 
places of amusement. 

What starts in New York will spread beyond its 
borders, and it is likely that within a short time 
other states will be faced with this problem of taxes 
and assessments. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


UNITY IN ACTION | 

EW question the need for ‘Rethinking Unit} 
tarianism’” which gave rise to the Appraisal}! 
Commission, and especially the need for think 

ing together and reaching common agreements abou} 


{ 
Unitarian values and methods. It is like self-examinay}}| 
| 


tion and psychoanalysis of an individual, as a result of} 
which he comes to know himself, to understand hig} 
own behavior, and to bring his conduct into line witk 
his highest ideals. But the value of such introspec 
tion depends on the action that results. Self-analysigy 
without greater service to a cause becomes morbid andi} 
self-defeating. The test of the work of the Appraisal 
Commission will be found in the deeds that follow, inj} 
the social applications of the rediscovered religious} 
values. It is therefore too early to pass judgment} 
As common purposes are clarified, if we all look for 
practical, democratic ways of fulfilling these purposes} 
with the men and organizations at our command, in | 
stead of indulging ourselves in merely negative criti- 
cism, the results will justify the cost many times overt 

Such action is the most effective way of making# 
out of Unitarian diversity some kind of creative unity.|} 
Complete integration comes from whole-hearted de 
votion to a cause. The dangers confronting the causet 
of liberal religion today are immediate and great, 
Trinitarianism is no longer a vital issue. Our realli 
enemies are found elsewhere, and we need to rally} 
our forces against the common foes if we wish tof 
put unity into Unitarianism. The unity must be more# 
than sectarian. That increasing numbers of people} 
are conscious of the same foes is a reason for rejoicing} 
and joining forces, not for bemoaning the loss of “dis-} 
tinctiveness” in Unitarianism. 

Most encouraging are the plans for social action} 
already under way. The Program of Social Action is} 
proving useful as a “basis for study.”’ Whether it] 
will lead to “‘appropriate action’’ depends on our own} 
initiative. The Partnership Plan contains fruitful} 
possibilities for socially applied religion through the} 
cooperation of ministers and laymen working locally. 
Groups for study and social action are accomplishing i 
results in several of our churches. An outline has 
been formulated for regional studies of the techniques | 
of social action with a view to opposing the threat of |] 
war and fascism and attacking in each community |] 
problems of economic insecurity. The Free Church 
Fellowship stands ready to unite its liberal constitu- |] 
ents in any projects “to serve mankind in a spirit | 
of mutual good will’? which they may demand. 

I should like to see further discussion of the pos- 
sibilities of concerted Unitarian action on a national | 
scale. Many of the issues suggested for local and | 
regional action are really of national import, requiring 
national measures for effective solution. Unitarian 
tradition is so heavily weighted on the side of freedom 
and democracy and reform that it is quite conceivable | 
we may reach a common mind about one or more of | 
these issues. Then is the time for concerted ore ) 
through the American Unitarian Association, the Lay- 
men’s League, the Alliance, the Y. P. R. U., and the 
other denominational organizations working together. | 
At. present the A. U. A. is spending most of its time 
and money in promoting the manifold functions of the 
churches. Could not additional funds be raised and | 
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| additional effort be directed through the Association to 
| further its purpose of producing “union, sympathy, 
| 


hand cooperation among liberal Christians’ by putting 
them to work in larger numbers to solve some of these 
crucial problems? I should like to see the Department 
fof Social Relations entrusted with a budget for the em- 
)ployment and guidance of field workers, some of whom 
fwould be volunteers paying their own expenses, along 
| the lines suggested by the activities of the American 
| Friends Service Committee. Possibly a new form of or- 
fganization representing the several denominational 
} functions might be needed. The details of structure and 
(the fields of work should be determined only after 
# general discussion and arrival at fundamental agree- 
) ments. 


Arthur Newell Moore. 


* * 


CHALLENGE TO DEATH 


E should like to see, in this country, a concerted 
action among the young writers similar to that 
| which is taking place in Great Britain at 
the present moment. Some fifteen of them have co- 
f operated in a most impressive volume entitled “Chal- 
¥lenge to Death.” The mood that has brought this 
f forth is nothing short of a great awakening to a sense 
} of social responsibility. It is an answer to the criti- 
i cism made in a book by the celebrated French critic 
M. Julien Benda, translated into English by Richard 
| Aldington under the title of “The Great Betrayal.” 
|The thesis of the book was that the calamitous de- 
| velopment of national and class hatred is due to the 
| disappearance of men of learning “whose sole cult is 
that of justice and truth.” 
| According to Vera Brittain, who writes the preface 
} to the American edition, “to some of us this accusation 
‘came as a challenge. Had we really, as novelists, 
biographers, poets, journalists, dramatists, or scien- 
‘tists, neglected some of the opportunities which we 
| might have taken to persuade public opinion to sub- 
stitute reason for passion, truth for prejudice, justice 
| for persecution? Of what avail was our contribution to 
literature and art if the type of civilization in which 
| literature and art are possible was to come, within a 
| few years, to a violent end?” 
| “Challenge to Death” is a thrilling attempt to 
/remedy what may have been a previous lack. It 
contains some straight and fundamental thinking on 
the subject of war and peace. All those who took 
part in the writing of it belonged to that war generation 
_which experienced the worst results of a universal 
breakdown of reason. Most of them were actively 
engaged in the Great War in various capacities. These 
are familiar names even to us in America, such as J. P. 
Priestley, Julian Huxley, Edmund Blunden, Storm 
Jameson, Vera Brittain, and Rebecca West. The 
volume, which we are given to understand is but the 
first product of their group action, is supremely sig- 
nificant, not only in itself, but as an indication of the 
growing conviction that the calling of the writer is 
one that imposes a heavy responsibility. There is to 
be no “fiddling while Rome burns” on the part of 
these authors. Theirs is no retreat to any ivory tower. 
Instead they would strive to construct a traffic tower 
at the dangerous cross roads of modern life, and it is 


heartening to think that so sincere and impressive a 
mood as that of issuing a challenge to the forces of 
destruction is coming increasingly to be representative 
of these moulders of public opinion. Their action 
should be a signal to others in this country who have 
no less at heart the welfare of humanity, but have not 
yet realized that ‘in union is strength.” 
Herbert Hitchen. 


ENRICHING THE PATTERN OF PEACE 


RMISTICE DAY again, the seventeenth since 
that glorious day of promise when we went 
wild with joy at the good news of peace and the 

prospect of a world redeemed from war by the most 
precious sacrifice of the lives of its youth. The scene 
on Boston Common was probably repeated throughout 
our land. We expressed our exuberance with hilarity 
and flag waving and tin horns in true American 
fashion. And today we celebrate, if at all, with “two 
minutes of silent meditation on the horrors of war and 
then hurry away to our work and forget it,” says the 
morning editorial. If this be true, it is a fearful ar- 
raignment of our intelligence. 

The New York Times said recently that one of 
the most pressing needs of civilization is complete 
silence on the part of those who are now vocal; the 
press should know—it has its grave share of responsi- 
bility for world disorder—but unhappily it is im- 
possible to preach the gospel of silence without making 
more noise. Everyone feels the need of expressing 
what is in him whether there is anything in him or 
not, and there isn’t much that can be done about it yet. 

We are progressing; twenty-five years ago any 
one of a dozen things which have happened the last 
six months would immediately have precipitated a 
world war. It has been discovered by some that 
fighting isn’t such a glad and glorious enterprise after 
all. Weare beginning to exercise intelligent selfishness 
if there be no higher motive. There never was a time 
when so many people were earnestly seeking a right 
solution to world evils; they are not going about it in a 
very intelligent fashion, to be sure, but they are no 
longer indifferent—a significant gain. 

A while ago a famous historian told the inter- 
locking story of many countries, and I was struck by 
his ever-recurring statement that the flower of these 
nations of which he wrote was destroyed by this or 
that war. It was true without question and, this being 
the case, one wonders how we come to be as decent as 
we are. The seed of good must, after all, be tougher 
than that of evil, and so I take heart and do not fear 
the ultimate extinction of good. 

“Men like war—then can there be no permanent 
peace? Not unless we can enrich the pattern of peace, 
till it becomes emotionally gratifying.” And that is 
exactly what civilization will accomplish. It is what we 
should all be about, “enriching the pattern of peace,” 
and the church should do its mighty share. Hitherto 
we have been bleak. We have not “enriched.” 

The earthquake and the wind and the fire have 
spoken to us in war—unheeded—but the time is on 
the way when “the still small voice’’ will be heard 
above the clamor—then we shall veil our faces and obey. 

Trene C. Rees. 
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Group Conferences 


The radio played its part in the visit of the Unitarians of 
America to the Biennial Conference of the American Unitarian 
Association in Cincinnati—a part of which the unseen audience 
was more aware than were the delegates to the conference, since 
comparatively few knew it was happening until it was too late 
to listen. Each morning of the week at 7.15 o’clock Unitarians 
were heard in the Y. M. C. A. devotional service over W. L. W. 
Among the speakers were Rev. Ernest Caldecott of Los Angeles, 
Calif., Rev. John C. Petrie of Memphis, Tenn., Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees, president of the General Alliance, and Rev. John Malick of 
Cincinnati. 

Additional broadcasts, during the morning, one over W.L. W. 
and the other over W. S. A. I., were by Dr. Charles R. Joy 
on Wednesday and Dr. Augustus P. Reccord, who spoke Thurs- 
day on the Universalist church hour, which was donated to the 
conference. Wednesday afternoon Dr. Frederick M. Eliot of 
St. Paul, Minn., was heard. Mention has been made in the story 
of the conference published November 14 of the panel broad- 
cast on old motives and new methods in economics, in which 
Rey. Everett M. Baker of Providence, R. I., Herbert C. Parsons, 
and Dr. Palfrey Perkins, both of Boston, took part. 

Good attendance of both clergy and laity characterized the 
Laymen’s League luncheon meeting during the Biennial Con- 
ference. This meeting was held at the Cincinnati Club and the 
speaker was Marco Morrow of Topeka, Kans., assistant pub- 
lisher of the Capper publications, who talked of the liberal of 
the 1980’s. Dr. Frank W. Scott, president of the League, intro- 
duced as toastmaster Judge James H. Wolfe of Salt Lake 
City. Both Perey W. Gardner and Herbert C. Parsons, former 
presidents of the League, were at the luncheon. Mr. Morrow 
asserted that the liberal of today is the only man who views the 
problem of society realistically. ‘‘The reactionary idealizes the 
past; the conservative idealizes the present; the radical idealizes 
the future; but the liberal must be intellectually honest and so 
looks facts in the face. He must be imbued with a passion for 
truth. He must have that scientific attitude of mind which leads 
to a constant critical revaluation of his own ideas and of all in- 
stitutions. A man is not necessarily a liberal because he happens 
to be born into the Unitarian church, or because he holds to a 
few opinions that may be classed as liberal. Hating orthodoxy 
does not constitute liberalism. Liberalism is a quality of the 
fiber of a man’s mentality. It determines his whole philosophy 
of life, his economic, social, political and religious faith. 

“The liberal believes that man has become conscious of his 
place in the universe and is at last able to utilize scientific knowl- 
edge in directing his social activities and in determining his own 
destiny. Fate, Kismet, plays a lesser and lesser part in the evolu- 
tion of society. He is more than an achievement in intelligence. 
He must believe in economic and social democracy, as well as 
political democracy. He must be a man of good will. 

“The liberal admits the right of revolution proclaimed by 
Lincoln and insisted upon by the radical, but he believes violence 
is futile. Nor will fervid appeals to abstract justice avail of 
themselves. Progress is born of necessity, he realizes. Economic, 
political, social and religious systems are discarded only when 
they have broken down and ceased to function. We move when 
we must, but our direction is determined by our philosophies, by 
our estimates of values, by our concept of what constitutes the 
good life. - 

“The fate of democracy is in the hands of the liberal. Real 
democracy is a matter of education, of culture and the develop- 
ment of a social mind, and that culture and education must be 
carried on by the liberals of America.” 

Rev. Dale DeWitt, minister of the Hollis, N. Y., Unitarian 
Church, presided at the Ministerial Union’s luncheon on Tues- 
day. The principal address was by Rey. Edwin H. Wilson, 
minister of the Third Unitarian Church of Chicago, Ill. Dr. 
Frank S. C. Wicks of Indianapolis, Ind., and Rev. Ward B. 
Jenks of Quincy, Ill., were among the other speakers. The or- 


Held in Cincinnati 


ganization adopted unanimously a resolution condemning the ||} 


enactment of laws requiring instructors in schools and colleges 
to take the oath of loyalty to the United States. The resolution 
read: 

Whereas, The enactment of laws requiring instructors in our 
schools and colleges to take the oath of loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States threatens the very principle on which 
education in our country is founded, and has the tendency to 
create, not a deeper loyalty to the Constitution, which in itself 
is a laudable objective, but has rather the tendency to arouse 
among teachers an anxiety concerning their tenure of office, 

Resolved, That the Unitarian Ministerial Union protests 
against this unwarranted encroachment of the state on the free- 
dom and dignity of the teaching profession. R 


Mr. Wilson’s talk was in the form of a report to the Union of | 


studies of the technique of social action made by the committee 
of the Union of which he is chairman. The studies have been 
made in five fields: civil liberties, anti-war activities, the co- 
operative movement in economics, race prejudice—as in the case 
of the Southern Negro, the Filipino in California, and anti- 
Semitism, economic exploitation and injustice. The status of the 
minister in social action and in civic affairs has received special 
consideration. A study was made of the specific techniques of 
action desirable for use by individuals and groups in churches. 


The study also included a discussion of the relationship between — 


the Department of Social Relations and the A. U. A. Mr. Wil- 
son believes that the past social experience and present attitudes 
toward social action of the churches and ministers should be 
collected, correlated and published. 

Mr. Wilson’s report will be incorporated in an article which 
he will prepare for The Register. 


The Alliance luncheon was held at the same time as the i} 


luncheon of the Ministerial Union, with 194 in attendance. 

At the speakers’ table Mrs. Rees, who presided, was seated 
with six vice-presidents and Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, president 
of Mills College in Oakland, Calif., and also a member of the 
Commission of Appraisal. Brief addresses were made by the 
vice-presidents and the speaking was brought to a close by Mrs. 
Reinhardt. 

Dr. Reinhardt expressed her appreciation of the opportunity 
to join in the appraisal of the denomination. ‘You never need 
fear an appraisal,” she said. ‘Other denominations recently 


have completed such appraisals and they are not melancholy — 
We ought to appraise our methods of carrying our 


about it. 
spiritual message to the people.’’ She stressed the great share in 
the work of today to be done by women. ‘‘We modern women 
tend to be the Marthas of the world, but let us not feel that all 
our destiny is fulfilled in the secular tasks of Martha. Never 
did we so need an oratory—or Quaker silence—in which we may 
find a sensitiveness to the'truth and to that which is beyond us.” 

Mrs. Edwin Kurzynski of Cincinnati, director for Ohio, 
who was also at the guest table, welcomed the Alliance women 
to her city. The vice-presidents who spoke and the districts 
which they represent were: Mrs. Russell P. Wise of Arlington, 


Mass., New England vice-president; Mrs. Oscar E. Mertz, Ger- 4 


mantown, Pa., Middle Atlantic States; Mrs. U. L. McCall, 
Atlanta, Ga., Southern States, East; Mrs. Clarence C. Henson, 


New Orleans, La., Southern States, West; Mrs. Fred Doeppers, — 


Indianapolis, Ind., Central Western States; Mrs. H. F. Krans- 
tover, St. Paul, Minn., Western States. 


Preliminary announcements of changes to be. made in the © 


set-up of the Institute of Religious Education, which has become 
a permanent feature of the Shoals conferences, were made at 
the Biennial Conference in Cincinnati at a luncheon conference 
of all those interested in church-school work. This meeting was 
the last meeting of the conference and was adjourned to give 
delegates time to reach their trains for home Thursday after- 
noon. Ernest W. Kuebler, secretary of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education, which is to have entire charge of the institute, 
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presided and questions and suggestions on church-school work 
came from delegates from many churches. 

Rev. Paul H. Chapman of Lexington, Mass., invited sug- 
gestions about the Shoals summer school, which the institute 
jproposes to be. He expressed the department’s warm apprecia- 
jtion of all that the Laymen’s League has done to build up and 
|maintain this important week at the Isles of Shoals. The new 
plan will provide courses in teaching methods, psychology, Bible 
study and elective studies, and each student will receive credits 
{for the work done each year on a permanent record, to be kept on 
{the same lines as those in other schools of religious education. 
jWhile only tentative plans could be announced, it was stated 
that probably the new course which the International Council 
of Religious Education is to put into effect in 1936 will be used. 
/The department believes that in the Unitarian denomination 
tare leaders of the type which such a school needs. 

The Western Unitarian Conference representatives asked 
\for a training conference at a summer conference nearer geo- 
\graphically than the Shoals. 

Mr. Kuebler stated that many church schools are not using 
Beacon Course material, and he is attempting to ascertain the 
jreason for the substitution of other lesson material. Attention 
;was also given to the need of a house organ to keep the various 
lischools in touch with each other and with the central depart- 
iment. 

/ Miss Frances W. Wood stressed the sense of isolation 
fremote church schools feel, and also emphasized the need of 
jleadership training. Young people are demanding a program of 
religious education that is vital and which touches their lives, 
tshe asserted. 

Miss Mary Elizabeth Sanger, Managing Editor of The 
\Christian Register, provided those present with a list of articles 
on religious education which are to be printed in The Register 
(during the church year, articles by recognized authorities on 
the subject. 

Rev. Dilworth Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, chairman of 
‘the committee on the next Biennial Conference, invited sugges- 
tions for the program. 

So many attendants at the Biennial Conference appeared 
for the dinner conference of those interested in work with college 
‘students, held Tuesday evening, that a delay in serving the 
‘dinner was necessitated while a considerably larger number of 
‘seats were provided at the tables. The guests included many 
‘representatives of the Association’s officers and directors, and a 
‘large contingent of members of the Alliance, which is directly 
‘interested in the subject through its College Centers committee. 
\Miss Sara Comins, chairman of that committee, spoke in some 
‘detail of the methods her committee uses and reported a sur- 
‘prising amount of accomplishment for a small financial outlay. 
Rev. William H. Gysan of Boston, director of the denomi- 
‘national student work, presided. Rev. Dilworth Lupton spoke 


‘at some length, warning his hearers against thrusting the old 


‘patterns of the past on the young people. “They like to create 
‘and we should recognize it,’”’ he said. John Russell, Mid-Western 
‘secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, was intro- 
‘duced and made announcements in connection with the L. I. B. 
group of liberal European young people expected at a conference 
‘at the Shoals next August. Dr. Joy and Joseph Salek of New 
York also spoke on the kind of student work that should be 
stressed. 

Mr. Gysan was able, through his larger experience with 
students in the Boston area, to give definite suggestions of ways 
in which the churches and the church organizations can aid the 


work. 
* * ok 


A. U. A. DIRECTORS HOLD MEETING 
A meeting of the board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was held at the Netherland Plaza Hotel in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, at 1 p. m. October 21, after the adjournment 
‘of the Biennial Session of the Association. 


Among the items of business transacted were the following: 

Dr. Charles R. Joy and Robert F. Duncan spoke in some 
detail on the work of the Department of Public Relations and 
of its plans for the future. In the discussion of the work of this 
department it became evident that, while its work was being very 
favorably received on the whole, objections to it had been raised. 
The following vote was passed: 

Voted: That it is the sense of this board that it is wise to 
continue the policy of making as widely known as the limits of 
our finances will permit, the work of the Association, and its 
ability and willingness to cooperate with all who may desire its 
cooperation; that the details of carrying out this policy be com- 
mitted to the Department of Public Relations, with the advice 
and subject to the approval, when necessary, of the executive 
committee. 

The president presented the report of the special committee 
appointed by the board of directors to survey Proctor Academy. 
The report had previously been brought to the attention of the 
several members of the board. 

Voted: That the board receive the report of the special 
committee and approve its recommendations, and that in com- 
pliance with the vote passed in the form approved at the meeting 
of October 4, it will take no further action. 

Voted: That a committee of three be appointed by the presi- 
dent to prepare and make recommendations for the appoint- 
ment of a nominating committee, and that it report to the De- 
cember meeting, making it a special order of business. 

During the past year the board has been cooperating with 
the minister and trustees of the Third Unitarian Church in 
Chicago, Ill., to enable that society to have a new church build- 
ing in a much better location than was the former building, which 
was destroyed by fire. It was found that in order to enable the 
church to proceed at once with its building plans further aid 
from the Association would be needed. 

Voted: That the Association will further increase its invest- 
ment in the property of the Third Unitarian Church of Chicago 
by the amount of $1,000, thereby making the total investment 
of the Association in the property $16,000, provided the church 
will raise an additional $1,000, thereby raising its contribution to 
at least $3,000, and on the understanding that contracts shall not 
be signed and work begun until such time as sufficient funds or 
good pledges are in hand to complete the building. 

Rev. Edwin H. Wilson of the Third Church was invited into 
the meeting and spoke with great appreciation of the cooperation 
of the Association, and of the encouraging prospects of the work 
and usefulness of his church. 

Dr. Joy, secretary of the Free Church Fellowship, reported 
the action of the Council of the Free Church Fellowship at its 
recent meeting in Washington requesting the member churches 
and organizations to make contributions in order that the plans 
of the Council for the Free Church Fellowship might go forward. 

Voted: that no appropriation for the Free Church Fellow- 
ship be made at the present time. 

Upon the recommendation of the Publications Committee, 
it was, 

Voted: To authorize the Publications Director to melt the 
plates of the works of Theodore Parker. 

Voted: To authorize the publication of a pamphlet to replace 
AY Un AR223% 

Voted: To authorize the Publications Director to suspend 
the donation of Channing’s Discourses and Essays to ministers 
and theological students. 

Voted: To authorize the conduct again this year of an an- 
nual meeting hymn contes . 

Voted: To authorize the Publications Director to melt the 
balance of the plates of “‘The Beacon Hymnal.” 

Voted: To authorize the publication of a manuscript by 
Professor Robert Hutcheon as a pamphlet in our free-tract series. 

The president announced that the next meeting of the Board 
of Directors would be held in Boston on Tuesday, December 10. 

The meeting adjourned at 4.20 p.m. 
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“A Program of Unitarian Church Action” 


(Report of the address given by Dr. 
Frederick R. Griffin, at the Monday Con- 
ference, Boston, Mass., November 4, 1935.) 

A Program of Unitarian Church Atti- 
tudes should precede a program of action. 
Attitudes are of supreme importance. 
What is our attitude toward churches of 
today and their present mission? 

We Unitarians need to see ahead of us 
the road which we must travel. In our 
heritage we have everything for rapid ad- 
vance, yet the outward and visible progress 
of our churches is slow. We are not going 
ahead with increasing strength. 

Six suggestions for this retarded growth 
have been made, which Dr. Griffin does 
not consider explanations. 

First, our failure to develop an adequate 
form of worship with a richer, warmer 
service. But, churches that have this sort 
of worship are in the same state as those 
that do not. 

Second, our need of better leadership, of 
more effective ministers, more skillful exec- 
utives. But, the visible strength of a 
church is not dependent on the minister. 

Third, our need of more effective de- 
nominational leadership. But, in the days 
of our greatest advance, denominational 
influence on the churches was less. 

Fourth, our congregational polity—we 
are self-governing; not a Unitarian Church, 
but Unitarian churches. But, when other 
educational institutions are governed by 
external authority, they do not succeed. 

Fifth, our progress would be more 
rapid if the churches centered more on 
spiritual life; we are too concerned with 
temporal and social affairs. 

Sixth, our churches have paid too much 


attention to the spiritual life, and not 
enough to the temporal! 

Liberalism rests upon faith in man, 
Dr. Griffin stated, and his ability to gather 
resources within and without for the con- 
trol of his life. The tides of human interest 
today are not running toward man. We 
have surrendered to dictatorship, and with 
that comes the decline of faith in man. 
We have faith in force, not in truth or in 
sweet reasonableness. We believe in sal- 
vation by finance, not by character. “The 
times” have a drasticeffect on our churches. 
Shall we conform to the age, or shall we 
accept its challenge and confirm our faith 
in freedom, democracy and the “‘five great 
points’’? 

We have organized expeditions to hunt 
scapegoats, when we should seek more 
patience and forbearance, and a lessening 
of the contentious and critical spirit. 
Let us become a body of crusaders, giving 
to the world what we are convinced will 
save the world! 

Our first concern is the spiritual life, 
but that cannot be dissociated from the 
material life. Let the Sunday hours be 
devoted to the consideration of eternal 
things; may they be harbors of refuge and 
retreat, little places or experiences which 
are not of this world of 1935. 

We can find the will to accept both 
claims; not only the kingdom of Heaven 
of the heart within, but the kingdom of 
Heaven of the world without, in social 
and international life. 

A church is not a building, a treasury, a 
minister, a choir, or a creed, but a body of 
people, 

Let us come together, we who are of one 


oe 


The list of appeals authorized by the Executive Board, November 8, 1935, is as 


follows: 


Denominational 


Aid to Ministerial Students—$300. 


Bt SO SA So 


Bronx Free Fellowship—$800. 


Pacific School for the Ministry —$250. 

President’s Emergency Fund at Meadville—$250. 
Young People’s Religious Union—$500. 

Star Island Renovation Fund—$500. 

Ministers’ Widows and Dependent Daughters—$500. 


International 


8. Hungary—Dr. Gabriel Csiki—$500. 
Khasi Hills—$350. 


9. India—Madras Church—$50. 


New Appeal 
10. Alliance of the Church of the Brotherhood, Chicago, Ill.—$200. 
(Detailed information about these appeals will appear in The Reporter of Decem- 


ber 19.) 


Contributions should be sent to Miss Louise Brown, treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


mind and one heart, and give an impressive | 
witness of our faith, which will rebuke this |} 
age of doubt. Here is our day of greatest }}j 
opportunity, for there is no more vital re- |i} . 
ligious faith than Unitarianism. 


* * 


AN ALLIANCE RESPONSIBILITY 


When a minister has served twenty |} 
years honorably in the Unitarian fellow-|}}} 
ship and has reached the age of sixty-five 
years he is eligible for the service pension, }]f © 
whether or not he is settled in a parish, or in }]} 
actual need of financial assistance. On ]f 
the death of the minister this pension }}} 
stops. There are no funds in the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society that can be used 
for a widow or for dependent children. 

The Society for Ministerial Reiief as- 
sists ministers in need, whether or not they 
are eligible for the service pension. The 
Society also holds a small fund, the in- 
terest of which is used for widows or de-— 
pendent daughters. It is for this purpose | 
that the appeal is made to the Alliance - 
branches. The money so raised is used for 
the assistance of women in actual need, | 
as the funds of the Society are entirely 
inadequate to meet the legitimate demands — 
upon it. 


Edith E. Stebbins. 


ak 


DO’S FOR ALLIANCES 


1. Encourage your own children to be 
members of and to attend the Young 
People’s Religious Union. 

2. Remember that young people have 
no money strictly their own. Patron- jf 
ize and support Y. P. R. U. activities |W} 
financially. | 

3. Take an optimistic view of young 
people’s abilities and activities. Ex- 
pect the best from them. ; 

4, Give your young people some church ff 
responsibility, increasing the impor- 
tance of the service as they are able to 
undertake more. 

5. Remember thereis an R.in Y.P.R.U., 
and that it means religious. 

6. Ask to have Young People’s Sunda 
observed in your church, and make sure 
that a young person preaches the ser- 
mon. 

7. Assist in sending delegates to the 
Y. P. R. U. conference at Star Island 
each summer. 

8. Remember that the National Y. P. 
R. U. is just as important as the yo r 
people’s group in your local church.- — 

9. Make your Alliance activities so in- 
teresting that Y. P. R. U. girls will look 
forward to joining the Alliance when they. 
are too old for the Y. P. R. U. 

10. Remember the Y. P. R. U., both local 
and national, when you draw your wills. 

Elizabeth H. Frederick. 


| All—The spirit is a light. 
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DEVOTIONAL 


In this column there will be each month 
material for use in devotional services 


_ at branch meetings. 


Happiness 


“Much has been said about happiness 
and the way to secure happiness. And 
much effort has been squandered in false 
attempts to secure happiness by means of 
outward accessories: health, or wealth, or 
travel, or amusement, or fame, or position. 
These are nice things to have, but they 
touch our real happiness only indirectly. 
When the inmate of the house is sick, it 


. does him little good to give the house a 
_ coat of paint. If the soul is sick, it does the 
/ soul little good to increase the wealth of 


the body and its accessories. Keep the 
soul well, by duty performed, by vision 
obeyed, by ideals followed, by communion 
with the Father of Souls, by earning his 
word of approval—keep the soul well, and 


| happiness will come even though the house 
. does need a coat of paint.” 


Charles E. Park. 


Responsive Service 


| Leader—For the finer spirits of the world 


there are two dwelling places; 
All—Of the one we are the guests, of the 
other the builders. 


| Leader—To the one we will give our lives 


and faithful hearts; in the other the 
spirit shall abide. 

It is our duty 
to keep it dwelling above the tempest; to 
thrust aside the clouds which threaten 
to obscure it. 


| Leader—It is a task not unworthy of those 


who through the life of the spirit have 
wider relations with the universe. 


_ All—To build higher and stronger (dom- 


inating the injustice and hatred of na- 
tions) the walls of that city wherein the 
whole earth may assemble. 

Leader—Therefore, whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honorable, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are 
of good report, whatsoever virtue there 
is, and whatever praise. 

Aill—tLet us think on these things. 


* * 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Branch Treasurers—Notice! Please send 
in dues which have been collected, and 
work for payment-in-full by January. 

“Christmas Cheer.” The Cheerful 
Letter Exchange has many last-minute 
requests for Christmas gifts for children in 
families which have no holiday cheer. If 
you will assist the Exchange, please com- 
municate with Mrs. Laura M. Hurst, 
chairman of Correspondents and Appeals, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Conferences on Religious Education. 
Five conferences and discussion panels on 
“Fundamental Problems” under the lead- 


-ership of Mrs. Forrester Macdonald are be- 


ing held on November 12, 19, 26, and De- 


 eember 3 and 10, at the Tuckerman School, 


383 West Cedar Street, Boston, from 10.30 
a.m.until noon. Here are the five topics: 
“The Problem of Richer Personal Living,” 
“The Problem of Religious Action,” ‘““The 
Problem of Religious Education,’ ‘“‘The 
Problem of Worship,” and ‘‘Special Prob- 
lems.”’ For further information and en- 
rollment address Mrs. Hope T. Spencer, 
chairman of the committee on religious 
education. 

Monday Conference. December 2 at 
10.30 a. m. in Edward Everett Hale 
Chapel, First Church, 64 Marlboro Street, 
Boston. Presiding officer, Mrs. Roger B. 
Merriam. Conference: “The American 
Unitarian Association.” Leader, Dr. 
Charles R. Joy. Address by Dr. Charles 
ee bark: 

Cheerful Letter Conference. December 
6 at 10.30 a. m. in Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

Post Office Mission Conference. De- 
cember 20 at 11 a. m. in Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Subject: ‘‘Per- 
sonal Responsibility.” Speaker, Rev. 
Frederic J. Gauld of Cohasset, Mass. 

COPIES OF “‘THE REPORTER” 

The General Alliance Reporter is sent 
free of charge to the following list of mem- 
bers, if they are not already subscribers: 

Presidents, secretaries, and treasurers of 
branch Alliances. 

Presidents of Junior Alliances. 

Presidents of Dependent Evening Al- 
liances. 

Chairmen and every member of the 
central committees. 

Presidents, secretaries, and treasurers of 
Associate Alliances. 

All Life Members. 

If you are receiving two copies, please 
notify Miss Louise Brown, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

PROGRAMS 

The committee on programs calls atten- 
tion to the following excellent programs 
that deepen interest in the church of which 
each branch is a part: 

In West Newton, Mass., the general sub- 
ject is—‘“‘Sources of Power.” Sub-topics 
are: “Unitarian Tradition,’ “Unitarian 
Organization,’’ ‘Unitarian Education,” 
“Unitarian Interpretation,” and ‘“Evalua- 
tion.” 

In the Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
the theme is—‘‘The Service of the Chris- 
tian Church.” Lectures by well-known 
ministers will be given on the various topics: 
“The Service of Worship”—‘‘Worship the 
Lord in the beauty of holiness.”’ 1 Chron- 
icles 16 : 29. 

“Prayer’”—‘‘For where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am 
I in the midst of them.” Matthew 18 : 20. 

“Hymns’’—‘‘Rejoice, and sing praise. 
Sing unto the Lord.” Psalm 98 : 4, 5. 

“Scripture’—“Thy word is a lamp unto 
my feet, and a light unto my path: 
Psalm 119 : 105. 


“Preaching’”—‘“‘How beautiful upon the 
mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings, that publisheth peace.’ 
Isaia heoZawire 

At the final meeting a pageant will be 
presented by the young people. 

The committee also recommends a pro- 
gram with unity and yet diversity. Here 
is one from Rochester, N. Y. The general 
theme is “The Spiritual Significance of 
World Events.” Topics are: ‘Interpreta- 
tions of Germany,’ “Impressions of 
Italy,” ‘The Spirit of France,” “England 
of Today,” and “The Orient.” 

“Peace Through Understanding” is 
the inclusive subject of the educational 
program of the branch in First Church, 
Chicago, Ill. Each month some ex- 
perienced traveler will speak on social 
and economic factors which make for peace 
or for unrest in the particular country in 
which he has made recent authentic ob- 
servations. 


*x * 


BOARD MEETINGS 


A large delegation from three of the 
four hostess branches, delegates and mem- 
bers from eighteen states were present at 
the meeting of the executive board held in 
the Hotel Netherland Plaza in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, on October 28. It was a meeting that 
will be long remembered, for the enthusiasm 
of the women and the loyalty to the work 
of the General Alliance so ably expressed. 
The next week, on November 8, the regular 
board meeting was held in the Fifield 
Room at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Excellent reports were received from 
several committee chairmen and directors. 
Extracts from these reports will be pub- 
lished from time to time in The Axis or 
The Reporter. 

A pathetic letter received from Mrs. 
C. L. B. Williams, vice-president of the 
branch in Helena, Mont., was read. She 
described vividly the terrific earthquakes 
which have devastated the city. The board 
voted to send an expression of sympathy to 
the branch, and urges all Alliance women 
to send letters in care of Mrs. Williams, 
Mills Hall, Helena, Mont. 

The president gave a brief summary of 
her impressions of the Biennial Confer- 
ence. “It was the best I have attended,” 
she said. ‘There were many opinions but 
fewer people came ‘just to talk.’ An ear- 
nest desire to get down to something worth 
while was apparent. The test of a con- 
ference is what the delegates do when they 
get home! Study the report of the Com- 
mission of Appraisal and be ready to dis- 
cuss it intelligently.” 


General Alliance Reporter 
25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Carol Hartwell, Editor 
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THE HERESY OF NATIONALISM 

The Price of Peace. By H. H. Senor 
Don Salvador De Madariaga. London: 
Cobden-Sanderson. 28 pp. One shilling. 

It is a good thing to hear a man who is 
at once a statesman, a philosopher and a 
poet, in this age, when extreme devo- 
tion to a liberalism “of a bleating kind, 
which is content to feed on watery pas- 
tures and wander about the meadows of 
illusion” is all the fashion among intel- 
lectuals, say frankly and fearlessly that 
there is such a thing as heresy. The 
heresy which is dominant today and which 
Senor De Madariaga is spending his powers 
against is absolute nationalism. In his 
phrase, it is heretical, for it deviates both 
from the tenets of Christianity and from 
those of humanism. 

This year’s Cobden Lecture came at a 
very opportune time. National absolutism 
under the all-powerful sway of Benito 
Mussolini is threatening not only the peace 
of the world, but the future of civiliza- 
tion. Senor De Madariaga, who has since 
acted as chairman of the League Council’s 
Concilation Commission, presents in this 
lecture the strongest arguments against 
nationalism and isolation and in favor of 
world organization that I have ever seen. 
This little pamphlet of twenty-eight pages 
should be placed in the hands of every 
thoughtful man and woman. It is par- 
ticularly important at this present juncture 
when so many good people are becoming 
increasingly doubtful of world organiza- 
tion to have so definite and positive a state- 
ment from so well-informed a source. 

The lecturer’s analysis of nationalism is 
of major importance. He claims that the 
world of men is now a society de facto, and 
that the task before us is not to prove the 
existence of such a society, but ‘‘to define 
the conditions for peace in such a society 
as it already exists.” Society is a com- 
plex mechanism and if we are to have 
peace we must have adequate relation- 
ships between three groups—the world 
community, the nations, and the human 
beings who compose them. Whether or 
not we shall have peace depends on our 
answer to the question which of these 
three, man, mankind or the nations, has a 
claim to finality. Nationalism maintains 
that the nation is final. This to De Mada- 
riaga is the most heretical doctrine ever 
held. In his judgment men and mankind 
are essential; men because they are immor- 
tal and have infinite possibilities, mankind 
because it is the embodiment of the human 
spirit. The nation, on the other hand, is 
merely a passing form. It is neither im- 
mortal nor spiritual. The nation is simply 
a form of collective life. 

This does not mean, however, that the 
nation should be removed, but that it 
should be made to realize its duties both 


toward men and society. In order that 
the nation should realize these duties, 
several thorny facts must be faced. First, 
and most important of all in view of the 
present situation, he lists economic im- 
perialism. What is to be done with na- 
tions “whose imperial expanse is in the 
womb of history’? His answer is that 
undeveloped territories and colonies must 
ultimately belong to the world organiza- 
tion and not to individual nations. A 
second step in the necessary denationaliza- 
tion of the world is that the shaping of 
foreign policy and the control of arma- 
ments should belong to the world organiza- 
tion. The author is exceedingly harsh in 
his criticism of powerful nations outside 
the League, or even nations in the League, 
which attempt to deal with international 
problems piecemeal. That, in his judg- 
ment, is the reason why so many problems 
which have come to the League it has 
been unable to solve. They come to the 
League ‘‘in articulo mortis.”’ A third step 
is the control of international trade and 
finance, both of which, in his judgment, 
must be dominated by the world organiza- 
tion if we are to do away with war. And, 
finally, there must be built up an organ of 
world public opinion entirely divorced 
from instruments of nationalistic propa- 
ganda. 

Every one of these suggested changes 
involves a price. It is not going to be easy 
for world empires like that of Britain to 
surrender the control of their colonies 
to a League mandatory. It scarcely seems 
possible that the United States with its 
jealous national sovereignty should be 
willing to work out its foreign policy and 
the size of its armaments in cooperation 
with other nations, and certainly inter- 
national control of trade is not an easy 
nut to crack. This is not because the 
peoples of the various nations do not wish 
these goods and do not desire peace, but 
because certain selfish and interested 
groups profit by the present situation. 

Senor De Madariaga firmly believes 
that the League of Nations is the organiza- 
tion to which these various tasks should 
be entrusted. He deals very briefly with 
the arguments against the League: its ex- 
pense, which is infinitesimal as compared 
with that of armaments, the fact that some 
people object to it because it deals with 
questions which are not political, and 
others object to it because it deals only 
with political questions. He also em- 
phasizes the fact that the contention that 
the League should only deal with European 
situations is at least five hundred years 
behind the time. The world today is a 
unit, even if some senators from our Rocky 
Mountain States have not yet realized 
that fact. And finally, there is the criti- 
cism that the League has failed. That 


criticism he answers in two ways. | 
the League cannot accept responsibility ) 
for its failures so long as it is not universal. 
He says, ‘““While the United States of 
America remains outside . . . . the dual- 


ity of peace agencies and the misunder- |) 


standings arising out of an insufficiently 
close and methodical cooperation are 
bound to lead to mediocre results. . 
The League is an excellent machine with 
one of its most important pieces loose and 
unscrewed.’ Rather hard words these for 
a patriotic American to swallow. The 
second reason is that “the League is no 
better than the nations which make it up.” 
These as they come into the League “bring 
with them difficulties, traditions, preju- 
dices, which make the ideal difficult of 
attainment.” And yet, with the recent 
accomplishments in Geneva in mind it is 
difficult to say that the League has failed. 
In conclusion the author points out that 
the path of peace is not an easy one to 
follow. There are, as he says, “brisk and 
racy writers who sing of the romance and 
glory of military prowess and the bracing 
effects of man-hunting on men.” Such 
“‘pen-brandishers’’ accuse. pacificism of 
being a degenerating and unmanly doc- 
trine. But the type of pacifism for which 
he stands is that of constant effort toward 
the organization of the world community. 
It means “the conquering of ancient pas- 
sions,”’ it means the willingness to pay the 


price of peace even if that price, as in the — 


present instance, may mean the loss of 
trade and even ultimately the use of inter- — 
national sanctions to prevent an aggressor 
breaking the peace of the world. ) 
Robert C. Dexter. 
se * 
A GOOD NOVEL 

The Curse in the Colophon. By 
Edgar J. Goodspeed. Chicago: Willett, Clark 
and Company. $2.00. 


Mr. Goodspeed’s latest literary effort — 
tends to show that he is a master of all 
trades, for he has turned with amazing 
deftness from the field of biblical endeavor 
to that of the adventure story. The result 
is a most engaging tale of a young man 
whose research among ancient manuscripts 
gives him a clew to a treasure forgotten 
since the fall of Constantinople. Aided by 
a vivacious young lady, also interested in 
manuscripts of the early Christian era, he 
sets forth to recover the store of priceless 
relics. In addition to the normal difficul- 
ties of his search he is faced with competi- 
tion from a pair of scheming manuscript 
dealers who have also stumbled upon the 
clew. Overcoming all obstacles, he finally — 
recovers the buried store to the advance- 
ment of learning and the chagrin of his — 
mercenary rivals, and at the same time — 
establishes his partnership with the charm- — 
ing Laetitia on a permanent basis. 

This is an entertaining story that enjoys 
a well-constructed plot and skillful exe- 
cution. 

Gordon Manthorne. 
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TWO ARTICLES 


io the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Your article, ‘Should Clergymen Join 
} Labor Union,” published in The Register 
ome weeks ago was incomplete. Please 
sublish address of said union and require- 
nents for membership. 

You are to be commended on publishing 
Juch frank articles as ‘““The Unitarian Pro- 
Fessor Goes to Jail’ in these hysterial 
/ imes when our traditional freedom is being 
hallenged. I wish it might be possible 
0 have reprints of the article for wide dis- 
(ribution among Unitarians and other 
Hiberals who do not have access to The 
hristian Register. 


i Clarence M. Vickland. 

i Stockton, Calif. 

| [The Register will publish in an early 
|ssue a second article on The Ministers’ 
jJnion of America, which will be written 
| oy Rev. Leon R. Land. The Hditor.] 

* * 


THE INCOMPREHENSIBLE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register . 

! Theology and philosophy must begin 
with the incomprehensible. There is no 
lway to avoid it. About some of the most 
(fundamental things in philosophy and 
theology the only intelligent and truthful 
thing we can say is: “I do not know.” 

| We do not know the origin of man’s in- 
\telligence or the origin of any other intelli- 
igence we find in the universe. We do not 
|know the origin of matter. After wrestling 
with the question for thousands of years, 
|philosophers and theologians say we must 
assume that intelligence and matter have 
jalways existed. But this lack of com- 
)prehension need not discourage us. While 
ithe mind and matter we discover in the 
funiverse are not comprehensible they are 
mot unbelievable. There are some things 
‘we can believe about them that are in- 
‘teresting and very helpful. Let us consider 
the fact that we do not comprehend the ul- 
timate facts concerning any great reality . 
‘Time is a succession of events. If there 
lwere no events there could be no time. 
‘But how long was it before there were events 
to be recorded? 

Space is relative. It is relative to ob- 
jects. Where there are no objects there is 
‘no space. But beyond the boundary of 
our universe is there not possible space? 
‘How far beyond? 
~ Newton and others have told us some- 
thing about the laws of gravitation; but 
‘neither Newton nor any other scientist 
has shown us what gravity is. But why 
worry about our lack of comprehension of 
time, space, and God, when we know we do 
not comprehend the apparently small things 
we have to deal with every day of our lives? 
What is electricity? What is that subtle 
‘power we call electric magnetism that 


‘| 
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pushes and pulls along our cars? We can- 
not see it, we cannot handle it. What is 
the soul? What is the nexus between 
soul and body? What is love, that some- 
thing deep down in the human soul that 
compels mother or father or friend to go 
into a burning building to rescue a baby, 
when they know that the chances are 
against their coming out alive? 

What is consecration to what we believe 
to be a great truth, a great cause? 

There are many other unknowable 
things we must handle day by day. 

The great fact is we live more by what we 
believe than by what we comprehend. The 
strongest, most helpful, things are the 
unseen and incomprehensible. 

We do not know we will have health 
and happiness and something to eat next 
week, next year; but we believe, and we 
adjust ourselves in a sensible way to these 
things; we plan, we work, we hope. We do 
not know that our wives, our husbands, 
our friends, will be true and loyal, but we 
believe, and are happy. We do not com- 
prehend the origin of matter, but we know 
it is here, and we use it. 

We do not comprehend the existence of 
God, but we know there is power, purpose, 
and will in the universe, and by looking 
carefully we believe we see intelligence and 
good will. We know we are the offspring 
of nature, and by careful study and thought 
we feel justified in saying Creator, God, 
Father. 

The church and religion have a real, 
helpful, happy place in our lives. Our 
faith is not unreasonable. 

J. Lunsford Robinson. 

Memphis, Tenn. 


* * 


GANDHI’S BIRTHDAY 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Gandhi’s birthday was lately celebrated 
by his friends in many different parts of 
the world. He is sixty-seven. At the 
celebration in London the chief speaker 
was Rev. C. F. Andrews, just back from 
India. He reports Gandhi as in excellent 
health, and wholly absorbed in his efforts 
for the betterment of village life. 

Mr. Andrews believes there will be no 
general outbreak of mob violence in India, 
despite the great dissatisfaction that pre- 
vails. Under the much-heralded ‘‘con- 
stitutional reforms” lately set up in India, 
the government remains a complete British 
dictatorship; and Sir John Anderson, for- 
mer leader of the “Black and Tans’ in 
Ireland, and now for some years Governor 
of Bengal, has been showing the same 
characteristics there as in Ireland. But 
Gandhi’s immense influence is cast against 
violence. In addition, Mr. Andrews re- 
minded his hearers that Buddha had 
preached non-violence 500 years before 


Christ, and spread the idea in India, where 
it still lingers in people’s hearts. He said: 

“Today the spectacle of war and out- 
rage in Europe is giving rise to a sense of 
repulsion in India, and a feeling for the 
need of reaffirming her own true spirit. 
Mahatma Gandhi is more than ever today 
the representative of that spirit, as he is 
the embodiment of faith in love, kindness 
and truth.” 

Mr. Andrews added that the woman’s 
movement in India has made marvelous 
progress. The women who have come out 
into national life show unbreakable spirit 
and courage. They are laying the founda- 
tions for democracy in the future: 

“They are concentrating on the building 
up of internal strength, and millions of 
women are now joining the movement.” 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Boston, Mass. 


* * 


FROM THOMAS H. ELLIOTT 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Some weeks ago in The Register you 
began an editorial with these words— 
“Tet us hear from you.” In response I 
am sending you a description of a new or- 
ganization that came to the Shoals for the 
first time this season. 

From August 19 to 28 an organization 
which has held a summer camp for the 
last two years elsewhere, met this year at 
Star Island. It was run by an independ- 
ent and interdenominational committee 
under the leadership of Professor Glenn 
Clark of Macalester College, St. Paul, 
Minn. About eighty new ‘‘Shoalers” par- 
ticipated in the nine days program, the 
keynote of which was creativity in prayer- 
life. In addition to a comprehensive study 
of the problems and techniques of prayer, 
they sought ways of expressing the prayer- 
life in music, painting, and kinesthetics. 

“Camp Furthest Out’’ will hold a ten 
or twelve-day conference at Star Island 
this coming summer, beginning August 22. 

Thomas H. Elliott. 

Lowell, Mass. 

* co 


THE PROBLEM OF LIQUOR 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
May I call the attention of your readers 
to a remarkable little pamphlet that would 
be of great value for parents to put into 
the hands of their youth, or for church 
schools to use in classes at the right age. 
It is entitled: “Keeping Our Balance,” by 
Eva Taylor, and is published by the 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn., at 
twenty-five cents a copy. It deals with 
the problem of liquor and drinking among 
young people today, but in such a sane, 
understanding way, with none of the 
prudery or sentimentalism of so many 
temperance tracts, that one could put it 
into the hands of a very modern-minded 
son or daughter without apology, and with 
confidence that it would be appreciated. 
John Howland Lathrop. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Installation Services Held for Mr. Greeley 


The service for the installation of Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley as minister of the 
Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass., 
was held on Monday evening, November 
4. It was an impressive service with a 
dignity, a warmth, and a spirit of conse- 
cration felt by all present, a congregation 
which nearly filled the large church audi- 
torium to capacity. 

The service was opened by Rev. Robert 
Dale Richardson of Laconia, N. H., who 
gave the invocation and led the congrega- 
tion in the Lord’s Prayer. Rey. Bradford 
EH. Gale, minister of the First Church in 
Salem, Mass., conducted the responsive 
reading, and Rev. Max A. Kapp, minister 
of the Universalist Church in Fitchburg, 
Mass., read from the scriptures. 

The sermon was preached by Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, minister of the Com- 
munity Church, New York, N. Y. Dr. 
Holmes spoke extensively upon the minis- 
try and work of William Ellery Channing, 
and paid high tribute to the ministers who 
have served the church since Channing’s 
time. 

He drew an analogy between the condi- 
tion of the world in 1803, the year that 
Channing, at the age of twenty-three, 
commenced his ministry, and the condition 
of the world today. Channing preached 
in a time of war, revolution and reaction— 
reaction that meant deep cynicism and 
pessimism. He preached a three-foid gospel, 
believing passionately and firmly in the 
moral sovereignty of God, in the divinity 
and rational powers of man, and in free- 
dom, Dr. Holmes suggested that the next 
thirty years would witness a battle on 
behalf of freedom greater than any battle 
yet fought byman. He asked the minister 
of today not to imitate Channing, but to 
emphasize his gospel, and to preach it as 
he preached it, counteracting the pessimism 
of this day. 

Amos R. Little, chairman of the pru- 
dential committee of the church, conducted 
the act of installation, speaking briefly of 
its significance, and addressed in turn the 
congregation and the minister. Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot, minister-emeritus of the 
church, gave a beautiful and earnest prayer 
of installation. 

The charge to the minister was given by 
Rev. Owen Whitman Eames of Springfield, 
Mass. He spoke of this age as an age of 
indifference toward the church, and force- 
fully presented the nature of a ministry 
that would be true and effective. 

Dr. Charles E. Park, of the First Church 
in Boston, spoke simply and directly to the 
congregation in regard to the duties of the 
people of the church. He referred to the 
nature of the call that had been extended 
to Mr. Greeley, and in frank terms laid 
down what must be expected in the way 
of cooperation if over a period of years 
certain very desirable results are to be 
achieved. ‘The people of the church were 


particularly grateful for this word from 
a neighbor whom they regard with warm 
affection and esteem. 

Dr. Arthur Lee Kinsolving, rector of 
Trinity Church, Boston, extended a wel- 
come to the community, and Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, brought greetings from 
the Association, speaking of the com- 
prehensiveness of our fellowship and the 
deeper meaning of its value. 

Musie was rendered by the newly or- 
ganized chorus choir of the church, El- 
wood Gaskill, director. The last hymn, 
to the tune of Arlington, was written for 
the occasion by the minister being in- 
stalled. 

In a message to the members printed 
in a recent church calendar, Mr. Greeley 
said in part: “What is a church? It 
is a communion of souls. It is a company 
of worshippers, visible and invisible, who 
have earnestly banded themselves to- 
gether both for praise and prayer, and for 
the seeking after spiritual truth, and for 
the improvement of their own and their 
community’s life. It is the corporate ex- 
pression of high interests and loyalties. 
It is a group adventure which for the sake 
of its great purposes demands earnestness 
and self-sacrifice upon the part of the par- 
ticipants. It is not alone the ministers; it 
is not alone the congregation; but it is all 
those who through their continued interest 
and effort build themselves into its struc- 
ture. 

“We need the church ourselves for our 
own spiritual and moral development and 
for the socialized expression of an inner 
spirit. The world about us cries out for 
just that which we together can give. The 
vital tradition that is behind us looks to 
you and to me for its maintenance and its 
future effectiveness. How much depends 
upon our loyalty and our cooperation! We 
are personally responsible.”’ 


Pal vk 


TOLEDO BOOK TALKS 


A series of five lectures on current books 
by Rev. Walton E. Cole, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church, Toledo, Ohio, is 
being given on the Tuesday evenings from 
November 12 to December 10. Mr. Cole 
considers two books at each meeting, and 
during the course of the series will discuss 
the following: ‘It Can’t Happen Here,” 
by Sinclair Lewis; ““Government in Busi- 
ness,” by Stuart Chase; ‘‘Vein of Iron,” 
by Ellen Glasgow; “‘The Art of Happiness,”’ 
by John Cowper Powys; ‘‘Mark Twain’s 
Wit and Wisdom,” by Cyril Clemens; 
“Mark Twain’s Notebook,” edited by 
Albert Bigelow Paine; “North to the 
Orient,” by Anne Morrow Lindbergh; 
“The Story of Civilization,’ by Will 
Durant; ‘Getting Along with People,” 
by Milton Wright; and “Keep Your Wits,” 
by David Seabury. 


GERMANTOWN PARISH HONORS 
MEMORY OF DR. SULLIVA 


The Unitarian Society of Germantown 
Pa., at its annual meeting of October 16, 
ordered the following minute to be entere 
on its books: 

“It is with deep sorrow that we record 
the death of our beloved minister— William 
Laurence Sullivan. ; 

“We have had six years of inestimable 
joy and inspiration. We have been the 
recipients of an outpoured, generous 
loving solicitude, and have been guide 
safely, surely, tirelessly, to the high peak 
of fine endeavor and clear vision. We a 
profoundly grateful, and it is with a ne 
sense of consecration that we face our r 
sponsibilities, with the silent pledge that 
we will maintain the standards he exempli 
fied and set for us, carrying on as he truste 
us to do.” 


* * 


PERSONALS | 


Rev. Arthur N. Moore of Cochituate 
Mass., formerly minister of the Firs 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Frank 
lin, N. H., preached the sermon at th 
Sunday morning service of the First Uni 
tarian Society, Plainfield, N. J., Novem 
ber 10. Mr. Moore’s subject was “The 
Art of Forgetting Oneself.” 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, was the 
guest preacher at the service of the Uni- 
tarian Church of Norfolk, Va., Sunday, 
October 18. His sermon was “Justice Is 
Not Enough.” 

J. W. McCammon, a member of the 
committee of management of the Church 
of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada, has 
been appointed to serve as one of the three 
men who compose the Quebec Electri¢ 
Commission, which will have exclusive 
jurisdiction as regards public services, 
that is, the production and distribution of 
electricity in the Province of Quebec. This 
is a life appointment and reflects credit 
and honor upon Mr. McCammon as a 
professional engineer and as a citizen. 

Dr. Eugene R. Shippen of Winter Park, 
Fla., was appointed the official delegate o 
Harvard University at the recent semi- 
centennial celebration of Rollins College. 

Harold H. Burton, active in the Cleve- 
land Unitarian Church, has recently been 
elected mayor of Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Burton was formerly a member of the 
Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

x * 
KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 

The Thanksgiving Day service in King’s, 
Chapel will be held at 10.30 a. m. 
Palfrey Perkins will read morning praye 
and preach the sermon. At the noon ser- 
vices, November 26, 27 and 29, Dr. Ray- 
mond Calkins of the First Congregational 
Church, Cambridge, Mass., will preach. 
Monday at noon Raymond C. Robinson 
will give an organ recital. 
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/Commending the action of President 
jranklin D. Roosevelt in withdrawing the 
jrotection of the national government 
fom all those trading with belligerent 
ations, fifteen of the seventeen students 
i; the Meadville Theological School ap- 
fended their signatures to the following 
4tter addressed to the President October 


Pear Mr. President: 

, We wish to express to you our com- 
jiendation and support of your decision 
}) withdraw American protection from 
jose who trade with belligerent nations. 
} We know how nations are drawn into 
jars by greedy merchants who want to 
hap the profits of war-business under the 
jrotection of their national army and 
avy. Weare loyal citizens of the United 
jtates, but we do not propose to give our 
ives for the profits of war merchants. In 
jie event of a call to arms by this country, 


fe shall refuse any service whatsoever, if 


We urge you to declare, and to insist, 
nat all trade with belligerent nations is 
}) be carried on at the absolute risk of the 
‘aders, without the protection of our armed 
pres. 

| Yours in the interests of world peace. 

/ (Sighed) Edward W. Ohrenstein, Donald 
jarrington, Robert A. Storer, Truman 
a P. Hayes, Keith C. Billman, Gerald 
. Weary, Angus Cameron, Robert S. 
‘urner, Robert E. Romig, R. E. Kyper, 
felix Lion, John W. Laws, Arthur Foote, 
sudolph W. Gilbert, Donald B. King. 


The Meadville Theological School be- 
an last month its ninety-first academic 
ear, and its tenth since its establishment 
i Chicago, IIl., with a full quota of stu- 
ents. On the opening day of school a 
sxception was given to the students, and 
the first Friday of the term a sermon 
as preached by Dr. Robert J. Hutcheon 
f the faculty. During the month Rev. 
ames Luther Adams of Wellesley Hills, 
ass., assistant professor-elect, paid a 
isit to the school and spoke to the stu- 
ents in the common room. Other guests 
t the school have been George E. O’Dell 

the Society of Ethical Culture, Rev. 
a Trapp of Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
yr, Justin W. Nixon of the Brick Presby- 
srian Church in Rochester, N. Y. 
‘Because of the death last year of Pro- 
ssor Clayton R. Bowen the school no 
ger has a department of New Testament. 
the students do their work in this field 
t the divinity school of the University 
f Chicago, principally with Professor 
dgar J. Goodspeed. 

Students now at the school have studied 
t the following colleges and universities: 
eadia, Antioch, Chicago, Dartmouth, 
lePauw, Denver, Grinnell, Harvard, 


Meadville Students Laud Roosevelt’s Peace Stand 


Kaunas (Lithuania), Macalaster, Mani- 
toba, Nebraska, Michigan, Northwestern, 
Pittsburgh, Swarthmore, George Washing- 
ton, Western State (Kalamazoo). 

Georgraphical distribution is likewise 
scattered. Students have come from the 
following states and countries: Massa- 
chusetts (four), Canada (two), Nebraska 
(two), Indiana, Llinois, lowa, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Pennsylvania. One is from over- 
seas, Lithuania. 

Fifteen of the students now in the school 
have come from Unitarian churches. 
Hight were brought up in Unitarian 
churches; the other seven for the most part 
became interested in the Unitarian church 
during their undergraduate college years. 
Three of the students are sons of ministers. 

SHOALS REUNION PLANNED 


Carl B. Wetherell, Mrs. James U. Tolles 
and Miss Eva B. Wheeler are a committee 
from the Isles of Shoals Unitarian Asso- 
ciation arranging a Shoals reunion for 
Saturday evening, December 7, which 
promises to be of unusual interest. Fol- 
Jowing an informal reception beginning at 
five o’clock, dinner will be served at 6.30 
o’clock at the Twentieth Century Club, 
3 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. The speakers 
will be Rey. Daniel Bliss, associate minister 
of the Old South Church, and Rey. Karl 
Kopf, minister of the Mt. Vernon Church, 
both of Boston. Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge 
of Dedham, Mass., who recently obtained 
some movies of Uncle Oscar Laighton, will 
show these, with new films of the Shoals 
in color. 

Miss Wheeler will conduct a candy table 
for which she solicits contributions, and 
Howard Searles will take orders for Christ- 
mas cards from which the Shoals Associa- 
tion receives a generous commission. 

The schedule of Shoals conferences for 
1936 has been announced as follows: 
Young People’s Religious Union June 27 to 
July 4; Institute of Churchmanship, 
sponsored by the Laymen’s League, July 
4-11; General Alliance Week, July 11-18; 
Institute of Religious Education, under 
the direction of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, July 18-25; General 
Conference, July 25-August 1; Congrega- 
tional meetings, August 1-11; open dates, 
August 11-15; Y. P. R. U.’s “LIB” Week, 
August 15-22; Camp Furthest Out, August 
22 for ten or twelve days. 

The fortieth anniversary of Unitarian 
Shoals meetings will be observed in 1936. 
Announcements in connection with the 
meetings will be made at the reunion. 

Reservations for the evening, including 
the dinner, should be made early with Carl 
B. Wetherell, 48 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

All Shoalers are invited, whether they 
receive personal notices or not. 


FLORAL PROGRAM DEVELOPED 
BY ARTS GUILD AUXILIARY 


The Westboro, Mass., Alliance brought 
questions about flowers and their place in 
church to the Religious Arts Guild Auxil- 
lary at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
and the questions led to an invitation to 
the chairman, Mrs. Charles F. Whiting, 
and the members of the Auxiliary to make 
a flower program for the regular meeting 
on October 1, of the Westboro Alliance 
branch. To the meeting the Westboro 
women brought quantities of garden 
flowers and set out an assortment of jars: 
these were arranged, with the addition of 
some borrowed brocades and with con- 
sideration for the architecture of the old 
New England church and its demand for 
dignity and simplicity. 

A bit of international understanding 
was added to the program by copying a 
custom of the church in Prague, where, on 
a special Sunday, every one of the large 
congregation brings a single flower, plac- 
ing it in a jar or on chancel table or altar. 
When the service of worship opens, the 
“communal bowl” is filled with flowers, 
and at the close of the service each member 
of the congregation chooses a flower to 
carry away as a symbol of what has been 
gained from the common experience. 

A service was arranged for the West- 
boro Alliance, to give expression to the 
sense that, through their beauty and as- 
sociation, the flowers are speaking for the 
worshippers in finer tones than their 
own and giving back to them the response 
which brings satisfaction. Selections from 
the poets, arranged for responsive reading, 
were designed to show many of the true 
reasons for flower offerings when a group 
speaks these words as their own. Appro- 
priate hymns suggested happy agreement 
in purpose between these two elements of 
worship—music and flowers. The service 
culminated in a fifteenth-century carol of 
praise for harvest of fruit and flower, 
during which the minister’s wife, Mrs. 
Edward W. McGlenen, carried forward the 
“communal bowl” of flowers and placed 
it on the communion table. This service, 
as arranged for Westboro, is mimeographed 
and kept for reference in the Guild Room. 


* * 


REV. ADOLPH ROSSBACH CALLED 


Rev. Adolph Rossbach of Waltham, 
Mass., formerly minister of the First Uni- 
taian Church of Moline, Ill., and of the 
Fourth Unitarian Congregational Church, 
Flatbush, N. Y., has accepted a call to the 
ministry of the First Unitarian Society, 
Middleboro, Mass. 


* * 


SIOUX CITY CALLS MR. ADLARD 


Rey. Henry J. Adlard, since 1928 minis- 
ter of the First Unitarian Church, Duluth, 
Minn., has accepted a call to the ministry 
of the First Unitarian Church, Sioux City, 
Iowa. 
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Hingham Churches Make Move for Cooperation 


Action of high importance to Unitarian- 
ism in Hingham, Mass., has been taken by 
the First Parish and the Third Congrega- 
tional Society in the merging of certain of 
their church activities. Details were 
perfected by a joint committee of the two 
parishes of which Wilmon Brewer of First 
Parish was elected chairman, and John P. 
Barnes of the Third Congregational So- 
ciety secretary. The committee will 
continue to exercise a guiding hand over 
the common functions of the two organiza- 
tions. 

Beginning on Sunday morning, Novem- 
ber 10, the two parishes established the 
custom of holding a common service of 
worship each week in the old meetinghouse. 
At these services Rev. J. Harry Hooper 
of the First Parish and Rev. Abbot Peter- 
son, Jr., of the Third Congregational So- 
ciety, who has recently accepted a call to 
Ithaca, N. Y., will preach in turn. Twice 
each month, vesper services will be held in 
the New North Church at 4.30 on Sunday 
afternoon. At these services, one or the 
other of the ministers will preach, and 
later in the winter there is a possibility of 
guest preachers. Music will be featured 
at the vesper services. 

The church school of the Third Con- 
gregational Society will be merged with 
that of First Parish. Sessions will be held 
in the First Parish house on Sunday morn- 
ings at 9.50. 

It is proposed to merge the church cal- 
endars of the two parishes, and as time 
goes on it is expected that other ways of 
working together will be found. For the 
present at least, the various parish or- 
ganizations will maintain a separate exist- 
ence, and any steps of closer cooperation 
will be left to the initiative of the various 
groups. The two ministers will continue 
their separate pastoral functions, and 
finances will be administered by separate 
parish committees as in the past. 

The merging of activities came as the 
proposal of certain members of the Third 
Congregational Society some few weeks 
ago. The move received the unanimous 
support of both parish committees. At 
special parish meetings held separately on 
November 4, both parishes passed identi- 
cal motions putting the plan into opera- 
tion and setting up a joint committee of 
twelve, six to be appointed from each 
parish. Members from the First Parish 
consist of: Mr. Brewer, Lewis W. Foster, 
Francis H. Lincoln, Mrs. W. Harold Mills, 
Louis P. Nash, and Lyndon B. Tewksbury. 
Those from the Third Congregational So- 
ciety are: Mr. Barnes, George A. Cole, 
Mrs. John R. Coulthard, Gustavus B. 
Holt, Mrs. Ernest G. Howes, Jr., and 
William W. Melcher. 

Both parishes have held an honorable 
and important place in the history of the 
town. The Third Congregational Society 
was incorporated in 1807, the parish being 


formed of members who had withdrawn 
from the First Parish. The present 
beautiful structure known as the New 
North Church was erected in the same 
year. Under present arrangements, this 
building will continue to be used for meet- 
ings of parish organizations and for the 
occasional vesper services. 

The First Parish was gathered in 1635 
by Rev. Peter Hobart, founder of the 
town. The parish has long been regarded 
as unique, because of its meetinghouse, 
known throughout the country as the “Old 
Ship” Church, which was built in 1681. 


* ok 


UNITARIANS OF EL PASO 
HEAR PREACHING MISSION 


The day of evangelism for religious lib- 
erals has not passed. There is a positive 
need for evangelism of the right sort to- 
day. At least, this has been the experience 
of the members and friends of the El Paso, 
Texas, First Modern Liberal Church, in 
the preaching mission conducted October 
14-20 by Dr. Horace Westwood of Berke- 
ley, Calif., and sponsored by the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. The congregations in- 
creased until, on the last day of the mis- 
sion, the attendance was the largest in the 
history of the church. 

“The Message of the New Liberalism to 
an Uncertain World’ was the general 
theme of the mission. The sermon topics 
were as follows: “Modern Religion in 
Search of Its Soul,’ “The Place of Jesus 
in Our Uncivilized World,’’ ‘‘The Redis- 
covery of the Reality of God,” “‘The For- 
gotten Genius of Liberalism,’ ‘Psychic 
Research, Science and Immortality,” ‘‘The 
Subconscious Mind in Our Daily Lite,” 
and “A New Religion Is Coming.” 

Dr. Westwood did a magnificent piece 
of work. In a community where only the 
more courageous and adventurous souls 
dare to affirm their liberal convictions, he 
did much to break down prejudice, and 
succeeded in getting a real hearing for 
Unitarianism and the new liberalism. 
Many learned for the first time that the 
opprobrium too often attached to Con- 
gregationalists and Unitarians in this sec- 
tion is not justified, that they are neither 
Christ-haters nor Communists. 

A number were touched deeply and given 
a spiritual lift. All who attended the 
meetings were made aware of the fact 
that mere intellectual emancipation is not 
enough, and that there is warmth and 
glamor in the new liberalism. In a terri- 
tory where people are not born into a 
liberal church but grow into it, Dr. West- 
wood did a big thing when he demonstrated 
in his personal contacts as well as in his 
pulpit-eloquence that the new religion 
has everything. He recaptured for his 
hearers the breathless lure of the spiritual 
adventure that is the essence of religion. 

Harold H. Wright. 


CANADIANS URGED TO HELP i 
ASSOCIATION AND REGISTER 


In a four-page pamphlet recently adi} 
dressed to members of the Church of the 
Messiah, Montreal, Canada, and distrib 
uted with the church calendar by permis}] 
sion of the committee of managementjl 
Roy Campbell, regional vice-president fog) 
Canada of the American Unitarian Asi] 


Pointing out that were it not for the A. Uff, 
A. Canadian churches would be isolatedif. 
both socially and financially, Mr. Camp4) 
bell suggests that the best means by whicek 
Canadian Unitarians may keep posted oni} 
the doings of the denomination is through 
the columns of The Christian Register. | 
The pamphlet reads in part: “We im 
Canada perhaps are prone to overlook the 
vital importance to us of A. U. A. activities}} 
The A. U. A. has helped our churches and} 
missions by financing edifices and is spend. || 
ing over $3,000 every year in behalf off} 
Unitarian enterprises in Canada. I ven4 
ture to suggest a very simple act of co 
operation, namely, to keep posted on the} 
affairs of the denomination through Tha 
Christian Register.” 


* * 


CHURCH NOTES 


Adelaide, South Australia.—Five new 
members were welcomed to the fellowship 
of the Unitarian Christian Church at aif 
recent service. 


Bangor, Me.—The junior church group 
of the Independent Congregational Societyff| 
of Bangor, will be addressed by leaders ing 
the civic life of the community during the} 
current year. Arrangements have been 
made to have outstanding representativesif| 
in the many fields that constitute urban 
life, talk to members of the junior chureh 
at their Sunday gatherings. 


oO 


| 

Boston, Mass.—The Greater Boston| 
ERA Chorus of 108 trained singers underl} 
the direction of Frederick Lamb, will ap- ! 
pear before the Social Club of the Church} 
of the Disciples, Wednesday evening,} 
December 4. = 


Houlton, Me.—The “St. Paul mull 
has been introduced this year into the 
church school of the Unitarian Society, 
with the organization of two vested choirs, | 
and the installation of a junior church ser- | 
vice modeled on that in use in the Fir ) 


I 


Congregational Society of Jamaica Plain, 


Mass. The text for the year is Psalm 133 : 
1, “Behold how good and how pleasant itl] 
is for brethren to live together in unity,” ] 
and all the work of the school will be cen-# | 


tered around this theme. se 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—‘‘Every Family Pres 


ent Sunday”’ will be observed by the First! i| 
Unitarian Church, November 24. ! 


Staten Island, N. Y.—A chapter of the}} 
Young People’s Religious Union is being# 
formed in the Unitarian Church. 
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Cincinnati and Ethiopia 


‘Dr. Cornish reports on Conference at 
} Unitarian Club, Dr. Coon on war zone 


} A report on the Biennial Conference in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, by Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
jpresident of the American Unitarian 
} Association, and an address on backgrounds 
Jof the Ethiopian situation by Dr. Carlton 
1S. Coon of the Peabody Museum of Har- 
ivard University, featured the meeting of 
ithe Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., 
November 6. Charles Francis Adams, 
}president of the club, presided. 
| The largest attended group conference at 
1 Cincinnati, Dr. Cornish reported, was that 
{which considered how to make the local 
{church more effective. Two hundred men 
and women took part in its discussions 
under the leadership of Rev. Dilworth 
{Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio, and an extra 
‘session was held. A hundred people at- 
tional government, with Rey. Earl C. 
{Davis of Petersham, Mass., leading. 
“The Christian Church must look to new 
#methods to meet new needs,”’ Dr. Cornish 
/declared in touching on the report of the 
(Commission of Appraisal at Cincinnati. 
/Its final report, he said, will be published 
jin January. “Study that report,” he 
} counseled, ‘‘make up your minds on it, and 
|.be prepared to vote on it after due consid- 
feration. This project deserves the support 
| of all of us.” 
| Denominational conferences, Dr. Cor- 
mish added, can mean two things: the 
traditional formal sessions or planned 
personal contacts as a clearinghouse for 
ideas and enterprises. The latter was the 
‘chief emphasis at Cincinnati, and it is the 
‘best use of conference time. 
Ethiopia was originally a white man’s 
country, said Dr. Coon, who displayed 
a linguistic map of that country with 
‘paintings by native artists. Remnants of 
the original white population are found 
jon islands off the coast. Less than one- 
third of today’s population are Ethiopians. 
‘Other inhabitants are Hamitic peoples 
‘speaking a Hamitic language. Ethiopians 
‘are an unstable mixture of Semitic and 
‘Negro races. 
Ethiopians became Christian about 200 
| A. D. They purport to have the original 
‘Ark of the Covenant and the Sinaitic tables 
‘of the Ten Commandments. They over- 
‘ran southern Arabia about 600 A. D., but 
got out just after Islamism was beginning 
to spread over that country. 
Dr. Coon spoke from a first-hand study 
‘of Ethiopia, which he had made for the 
“Peabody Museum from September, 1933, 
‘to March, 1934. 


x # 
KEENE, N. H., BIBLE SERIES 


A series of five lectures on the Bible by 
Rev. George L. Parker, minister of the 
Keene, N. H., Congregational Society, is 
being given on the Thursday evenings 
from November 14 to 21, and December 5 


to 19. During the course of the series Mr. 
Parker will discuss the following subjects: 
“The Bible Idea. Scriptures of Various 
Nations Compared with the Christian and 
Jewish Collection,’ “How We Got the 
Bible,”’ “The Canon of the Bible,” ‘The 
Modern Mind and the Bible,” and ‘“‘The 
Bible in English Literature.” 


LEAGUE’S FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Appointment of a finance committee to 
direct plans for current and permanent 
support of the work of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League has been announced by 
Dr. Frank W. Scott, president of the 
League. 

Seth T. Gano of Belmont, Mass., banker 
and a member of the League’s Council 
and executive committee, is chairman. 
Other members are Charles Francis 
Adams, president of the Unitarian Club 
of Boston, Mass., and of the Community 
Federation of Boston; Frederic H. Fay, 
Boston engineer, formerly member of the 
Council and author of ‘Fifteen Years of 
the Laymen’s League”; Frank L. Richard- 
son, banker, president of the Newton Cen- 
tre, Mass., chapter of the League; Henry 
D. Sharpe, Providence, R. I., manufactur- 
er, treasurer of the League; and Arthur 
Shrigley, Philadelphia, Pa., architect, 
member of the Council. 

These men will seek to increase the finan- 
cial strength of the League through ad- 
ditional special memberships, through gifts 
for special purposes, and through bequests 
and memorial endowments. 

* * 


CALENDAR 


November 25: 

Personnel Committee of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., 9.30 a. m. 

December 7: 

Shoals Reunion at the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, Boston, Mass., 5 p. m. 
December 16: 

North Middlesex Federation at Stow, 
Mass. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Jenney Breedveld was formerly a re- 
porter on The Brooklyn Daily Times. 
She is at present doing feature writing 
for newspapers and magazines. 


Adelaide Case is professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
She is the author of “Seven Psalms,” 
“As Modern Writers See Jesus,” and 
“Liberty, Christianity and Religious 
Education.” The latter book is in the 
library of the Department of Religious 
Education. 

Miles Hanson, Jr., is editor of The 
Register, and is minister of the First 
Parish, Weston, Mass. 

Herbert Hitchen is minister of the Uni- 
tarian Church, West Newton, Mass. 
Arthur Newell Moore is a Unitarian 

minister. 

Irene C. Rees is president of the General 
Alliance. 

Mabel Travis Wood is editor of Birth 
Control Review, and is publications di- 


rector of the American Birth Control 
League. 


Church Announcements 
BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Schoo} 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. De 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Morning prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 
Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ re- 
cital by Mr. Robinson; November 26, 27, 29, Rev. 
Raymond Calkins, D. D., First Congregational 
Chureh, Cambridge; Thanksgiving Day, 10.30 a. m, 
Morning prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D,, 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Friends are cordially invited. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Churech 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patranage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up 
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Pleasantries 


Sears, Roebuck, a large mail-order and 
wild-life-conservation house, issued a 
printed warning to motorists to drive 

scarefully and not run into birds. “Give 
our feathered friends a chance. With no 
real inconvenience to yourself, game and 
song birds can be frightened from the road 
by sounding your horn.” The warning 
was inserted in each box of shotgun shells 
sold by the house.—The New Yorker. 

526s 

A very strict lady was called out of bed 
one morning at 5 o’clock. The following 
dialogue ensued: 


Voice: “Hello!” 

Lady: ‘‘Hello.” 

Voice: ‘How are you this morning?” 
Lady: “‘All right.” 

Voice: ‘Then I guess I must have the 


wrong number.”—Troy Times Record. 
* ok 

“Last Sabbath,” said an elder with glee, 
“as kirk was coming out, a drover chiel 
from Dumfries came along the road whist- 
ling and looking as happy as if it was the 
middle o’ the week. Weel, oors is a God- 
fearing set o’ lads, and they nearly killed 
him.”’—T he Observer (London). 


The champion athlete in bed with a 
cold was told that he had a temperature. 

‘How high is it, doctor?” he wanted to 
know. 

“A hundred and one.” 

““What’s the world’s record?”’—Schweizer 
Illustrierte Zurich). 
* * 

This is a great country. The Depart- 
ment of Justice is trying to prove that 
crime doesn’t pay—and the Treasury De- 
partment is suing our more successful 
criminals for back income taxes.— Judge. 

Eg) 

“You look like a nice, sensible girl. 
Let’s get married.” 

“No, I’m just as nice and sensible as I 
look.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


After he has cleaned up on the Ethio- 
pians, Mussolini will probably look around 
to see if there are any Eskimos unpro- 
tected.— Wichita ( Kan.) Eagle. 

Pupil to Teacher: ‘I am indebted to 
you for all that I know.” 

Teacher: “Don’t mention it; 


mere trifle.””—Euachange. 
* * 


it’s just a 


As we understand it, Mussolini just 
wants to do Ethiopia good and thinks he 
has enough army to do it.—Dallas Morn- 
ing News. 

ee ee 

Those people who claim the country is 
ruined are trying mighty hard to get con- 
trol of the wreck.—Brunswick (Ga.) 
Pilot. 

Give a politician a free hand and he’ll put 
it in your pocket.—Grand Rapids Press. 


DIRECTORY 


O} Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 
Theological School | 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of )} 
today. Association with the Uni- |] 
versity of Chicago adds to the) 
School’s own curriculum a wide} 
variety of subjects. For nla 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 

‘5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


To Members and Friends of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League: 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Eatablishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Lowis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
330 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicago, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 


Recent increases in membership and support still fall far 
short of adequately financing the educational and church-  }} 
strengthening work of the League. We need more regular | 
and special memberships, in amounts from $1.00 up. 
Send checks or pledges to, P 


HENRY D. SHARPE, Treasurer 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS for | 
ministers’ pensions are due for this fisca 
year. $10,000 at least is needed if pay- | 
ments are to be maintained at the present | 
rate, and more to increase them. | 

Please send your gift promptly to the 
treasurer of the | 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 
ALBERT A. POLLARD 
180 Longwood Avenue “+ = Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Seeretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


’ 


F ound in the Homes of Thinking People 


The 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER i 
25 Beacon Street, Boston : 


Protos: enter my subscription at your 


Introducing 


The Register 
To New Friends 


Introductory Rate of 5 months for one 


dollar. I enclose check or currency. 
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A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 . 


